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WHY MAKE LIKE 
AN OSTRICH? 


Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 


Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. Yet, 90% of 
our magazine fiction is authored by less than 
500 writers. 


WHY IS THAT? Good writing is not that 
scarce. Thousands of people can write smooth, 
beautiful prose. There is no monopoly on 
brains or ability, ideas or plots. Then why do 
500 writers get all the checks and the others 
get rejection slips? 


WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 
the only unique element possessed by success- 
ful writers is the knowledge of how to put a 
story together in the correct Story Form. 


95% of the stories in today’s popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
“plot formula’ but one ‘‘story formula.’ It 
stares you in the face from the pages of every 
magazine on the stands. 


DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot, motivation and atmosphere . 
the plastic elements of your story . into 
that recognized mold which gives them the 
proper Story Form? 


The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, ‘Teen- 
Age Tribulation, Detective and other Action 
Story fields are a_ tacit indorsement of it. 
Analysis of over 3000 stories proves that state- 
ment. 


MASTER FORMULA is a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 


Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 


Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow 
as a road map. It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation 
and the amount of each used by good crafts 
men. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every story 
(never before published) and where and 
how many times each is used. 


It pin-points every element from “plants” ‘to “‘climax’’ 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in “inspiration.” 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 17 Fresno, Calif. 


“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
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book, 111 DONT’S FOR’ WRITERS, pub- 
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Writers who came to us for help know they tes 
secure sharp, constructive editorial advice ena 
on sales angles, authoritative enlightenment [7 
on problems of technique, and the mature, , 
friendly advice possible only to critics of Th 
long experience. Two years as Fiction Edi- a pe 
tor of Collier's and teaching at Columbie _ | door! 
and New York University taught me some- yfand 
thing you can buy. As author of fiction in hearc 
the Satevepost, Collier's, etc., | can under- dw 
stand your problems. My books, ‘Narrative Detec 
Technique” (Harcourt, Brace) and ‘’Tech- 
nique of the Novel’’ (Lippincott’s) are now Gk 
standard guides. Schoc 
In recent months stories and articles we are d 
have collaborated on have sold to a wide does 
range of puflications from the Satevepost form: 
down. The names of authors who have a mo} 
worked under our guidance and their advice foot 
to you | have put into a 6,000 word pam- turne 
phlet entitled ‘Literary Services.” It is 
free and will be sent to you on request. 
Write me your problem and | will answer 
promptly. 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 
818 Monroe St. Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 

If there is about the young 
lady on our cover this month 
the bright energetic look of an 
efficient homemaker, she comes 
by it honestly, for Gwen Cowley, 
fiction editor of The Toronto 
Star Weekly is, likewise, editor 
of the Star Weekly’s Women’s 
pages. Or, perhaps, the state- 
ment shoul be reversed for her 
work on the Women’s pages dates 
back to 1939. It was several years 
later when she took over the fic- 
tion end. 

Handling fashions, foods, and feminine fancies 
for a women’s page—actually three pages until re- 
cently the number was increased to four—Miss 
Cowley is in letter-contact with hundreds of women 
monthly, who write her intimately. And thus she 
absorbs the atmosphere of the home the Star visits. 
She knows the great American family, North and 
South of the border. She knows what its food and 
fashion interests are; its furnishings and decora- 
tions. its entertainment, and ideas on rearing chil- 
dren. 

She goes to New York and to Hollywood to study 
styles and fashions in hair and beauty and the 
home, and while there she contacts publishers and 
agents. 

The selling writers of fiction nearly all know 
Gwen Cowley of The Star, for she has bought their 
stories, written special needs, deftly applied the 
friendly touch that makes a woman’s page—and 
happy, productive authors. 

Right now the trend at the Star is to wholesome 
well-written romances of the type used by the bet- 
ter class slicks in the U.S.A. They must be up-to- 
date, colorful, swift-moving, and 100 per cent first 
class reading. Every other week the Star carries 
a complete mystery novel, with romances in be- 
tween. Every fifth or sixth week, an adventure or 
a Western is used. Look at Gwen Cowley, and 
you'd know this to be true—no depressing stories 
wanted. 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


© 
Thomas Thursday, from down Miami-way, has 
a pet peeve. He’s willing to shoot rockets, ring 
doorbells, bang on the old dishpan to get hearers, 
and we, believing Tom has good reason to be 
heard, are making room for him in this issue of 
A. & J. Look for this article under “The Defective 
Detective.” Tom says he’s buckling his armor on! 

© © 
Gloria and Clement Wood, directors, Bozenkill 
School of Creative Writing, Delanson, New York, 
are doing something very fine. Realizing that life 
does not continue on this plane indefinitely, they 
formally offered to the state of New York about 
a month ago, their 450-acre estate, with its hundred- 
foot waterfall and three miles of creek, to be 
turned after their deaths into a State Park and 
Museum, for the encouragement of poets and the 
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fine arts, and as a wild life sanctuary. 
I wish I had room to describe Bonzenkill and 


the wonderful work that is afoot—the conversion, 
for instance, of the 1783 barn into a modern fire- 
proof mansion, having a living room two. stories 
high in the central half, 57 feet long in its front 
haif, 52 in its back half, with its 10-foot fireplace 
with 5-foot opening, the Poet’s Hearth, cobbled 
with symmetrical rounded sandstone shale stones 
Gloria and Clement call “dinosaur eggs.” At the 
urging of several visiting poets, the Woods have 
decided to let the poets contribute ‘anything from 
a brick of a dinosaur egg cobblestone to a wall, 
or a guest room,” to this Hall of Poetry and the 
Poets’ Hearth. If interested, write the Woods to 
send you their letter giving all details. And, yes, 
Gloria and Clement, put A. & J. down for a dino- 
saur egg! 
© > © 

After “Television’s Ground Floor” by John W. 
Bechtel appeared in our December, 1948, issue, we 
received many letters from people wanting more 
television material. Now Mr. Bechtel provides us 
with “Television and the Writer.” Mr. Bechtel, 
giving us a few facts about himself, claims to have 
used all the ways and means usually recounted 
by writers to keep the typewriter away from the 
shop flaunting the three balls. One year and a 
half of college, many years of self-education, years 
in uniform, and now he seems to be settled (or 
settling) on radio publicity and promotion on 
a free-lance basis. 

Dorothy Webber Caton, wife of the Methodist 
minister in Billings, Montana, and author of “A 
Play For the Teacher,” knows from experience in 
putting on many plays for little folks, what teach- 
ers, who do the coaching, look for in selecting 
something to be performed, possibly by a large 
cast on a floor without even a platform for a 
stage. She knows just how to write these plays, 
too. 

© © 

We are pleased to hear that Scott Meredith has 
been placed under contract by Harper and Brother 
to do a book on writing technique. The book, 
which will cover “how to write to sell” in all its 
aspects, is scheduled for October 1 delivery, and 
will be on sale early next year. 

© © © 

I'm always pleased when a writer accompanies 
an article with a letter saying in effect, “Here are 
some tips I’ve learned recently that I believe will 
save other writers much time and do-and-do again.” 
Arthur Carhart has been writing fact books during 
the last two years or so, and eventually out of his 
hours of research and note-taking and note-sorting 
and compiling and checking, a pattern began to 
emerge. He now offers this pattern to his fellow- 
writers, hoping it may mean the saving of many 
precious minutes and much nervous hair-pulling. 
(“Tips on Writing the Fact Article’) . 

© 


“You and I and the Agents,” by William J. Mur- 
doch of Saginaw, Mich., is going to save us writing 
many a letter to beginning writers who ask, 
“Should I use an agent for my work?” . . . Fred 
DeArmond, the Kansas writer whom John and I 
did so much business with in the days when he 
was on the editorial staff of Laundry Age, and who 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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1949 
THE CASE OF THE 


DEFECTIVE DETECTIVE 


ALL legitimate private de- 
lectives gag on the magazine, 
book and radio counterparts. 
Listen to James Poore, 
President of Private Investi- 
gators, Inc., writing in the 
September, 1948, issue of Real 
Detective Cases, a Hillman 
publication, “Do you know 
what would happen to a pri- 
vate detective who butted into 
a genuine murder case? If 
the official detectives did not 
throw him into river, 
they'd encase him in a very 
tight strait-jacket. Which is 
precisely where he _ belongs.” 

The average private operator in fictive tales is a 
brazen and stupid swindle on the credulity of 
readers and radio listeners. When he is not out- 
rageous burlesque, he is a positive insult to the 
more than 133,000 law-enforcement officers in the 
United States. In brief, the yamhead could not, 
and does not, exist in official life. But before I 
sail into the main stream of this blast, you have a 
right to know who’s talking. Here, then, are my 
credentials: 

For approximately 34 years I have written, and 
sold, every conceivable type of fictional and factual 
pieces to all kinds of magazines and newspapers. 
(I’ve even had the honor of appearing many times 
in the Author and Journalist.) I prefer to write 
detectival fiction simply because I happen to know 
official police procedure. However, I have been 
able to sell less of my favorite merchandise than 
any other type of writing; that is, unless I phonyize 
the stories and use as my hero some imbecile pri- 
vate dick. With the exception of Daisy Bacon, ed- 
itor of Street and Smith’s Detective Story Magazine, 
I can find no other editor who will accept believ- 
able detective yarns. As to my knowledge of offi- 
cial police procedure: 


Thomas Thursday 


For more than 25 years I have been associated 
with the Miami Division of Police. During this 
time I have witnessed more shot and cut up and 
jlunt-instrumented human beings than I care to 
vee in my dreams. Moreover, I have been present 
it 9 electric chair executions; murderers all, paying 
ihe top penalty for their crimes. As to whether or 
not | believe in capital punishment, I go along with 
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By THOMAS THURSDAY 


L. 8. Chapman, warden of the Florida State Prison. 
When asked that controversial question, he replied, 
“I really don’t know. You see, it’s never been 
tried.” What Warden Chapmen meant was that 
of all those senienced to execution only a small 
minority walk the so-called Last Mile. 

The current fiction detective began with the cre- 
ation of Sherlock Holmes by the late Dr. Arthur 
Conan Doyle. The good and talented doctor, of 
course, had considerable imagination and writing 
ability. But, good Lord, what atrocious tripe has 
followed the Doylesian formula! It is nothing but 
a mammoth mass of impossible and absurd carica- 
tures created in the overwhelming main by ladies 
and hot-house gentlemen who, obviously, never 
have been inside a police station. They know 
nothing of factual police functions and much less 
of modern criminology. They have spawned a roe 
of quack detectival fish in a sea of utter nonsense, 
unable to swim in the light of sound reason. 

The old, spurious formula for the dick tale is 
fast dying, killed by discerning readers, who are 
not as stupid and naive as they used to be. How 
do I know? Because I gathered my information 
directly from the newsstand patrons, thus: 

Miami has some of the biggest and most elabo- 
rate magazine stands in the world. Tourists from 
all parts of the country visit our town during the 
winter season. At least twice during the season, I 
make a deal with my friend, Jimmy, to pose as an 
attendant and wait upon the customers. I ask 
them various questions as to why they read certain 
magazines. Most of them are rather vague as to 
why they like certain types of stories. But they 
are definitely not vague as to what they don’t like 
as reading matter. 

Although you will grant that human nature does 
not change in our time, or even in many centuries, 
there are positive trends. You can give the maga- 
zine-buying Joes and Janes oatmeal for years, but 
there cometh the day when they demand a change 
of diet. May I not suggest, respectfully, that the 
gentlemen in the magazine publishing business 
(1) buy and operate a newsstand and (2) place 
their editors in charge for two-week periods at 
least twice a year? This will give the editors a 
chance to get close to their readers and note which 
way the reading wind is blowing; and likewise give 
the lads and lassies an opportunity to get some 
fresh air and emerge from their ivory towers where, 
evidently, they see no trends, hear no trends, think 


no trends. 

For several years, now, I have called the attention 
of various upper bracket editors to the fraudulency 
of their detective fiction. In return, I have re- 
ceived nice, polite suggestions that I stick to the 
old formula. Leo Margulies, who chiefs the Stand- 
ard Magazines chain, and Mike Tilden, who cap- 
tains most of the Popular Publications, have been 
most courteous and kind in their rebuttals. Leo 
informed me that many police officers liked the 
type of detectival fiction published. “Most of them 
get a kick out of private detective stories,” con- 
cluded Margulies. Said Mike Tilden, among many 
other things, “I don’t go for a straight-out police 
story.” 

Well, Leo and Mike, I never met a cop, smart, 
stupid or medium bright, who got a kick, or any- 
thing but a snort of disgust, reading standardized, 
belt-line production detective stories. In fact, it is 
the average police officer, along with his family, 
who is doing more to chase the current private eye 
wiffle into the ashcan than any other segment of 
the reading public. The official detective points 
out, not without justification, that the formulized 
private eye-wash is an insult to his badge. In 
turn, members of his family spread the opinion of 
their law-enforcement relative and the snowball of 
derision rolls to gigantic proportions. 

As to police officers liking private dick tales, al- 
low me to tell you a little something about an or- 
ganization known as the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. Each year they hold a meeting 
in different cities throughout the world. I have 
attended many of these official pow-wows and 
have asked Lord knows how many chiefs their 
opinion of the published detectival delirium. Said 
one eminent medico-legal criminologist, “I con- 
sider most detective tales | have read as an insulf 
to all legitimate law-enforcement officers.” Said 
another, from a city in the mid-west, “I started to 
read a detective story some vears ago and had to 
quit about page 10—or die from laughter.” 

Chief of Police Walter E. Headley, of our Miami 
department, is incensed at both the printed and 
radio counterparts of detectives. Said the Chief, 
“I feel that such characterization is both an uneth- 
ical and immoral monstrosity. I have positive evi- 
dence that the constant belittling of legitimate po- 
lice officers causes much added crime and espe- 
cially juvenile delinquency.” 

Before going on with this controversial thesis, I 
hope no one in the audience, be he editor, pub- 
lisher, or misinformed detective story writer, will 
mistake what I say for Peglerian spleen. Please be- 
lieve, all of you, that I am trying to be helpful. 
Since most of my sales are to the pulps, I am very 
much concerned with their health and welfare. It 
is a matter of record that the sales of detective mag- 
azines are flopping. Quiz your home-town news- 
stand operator. I should like to stop the flop. I 
feel certain that the sales could be much improved 
by trying out better, more normal and _ natural 
detectival formulae. 

Assuming that the present reader is a beginning 
writer of detective yarns, allow me to offer sugges- 
tions. I have no advice which, at latest reports, 
has hit a depression, due to over-production. First, 
I suggest that you call at your local police head- 
quarters and get acquainted with various members 
of the force, plainclothesmen and the uniform di- 
vision. If you expect to find “dumb cops”—a la 
magazine and even book fiction—you are very apt 
to be disappointed. Treat them as intelligent men 
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Be a poet! 


Write a novel! 
Greatest Writers’ Conference 
on earth now on!” 


“Come on, Folks! 
Take your choice! 


and they will gladly return the courtesy. Get 
smart, act superior, and there will be action, with 
you first down the stairs. 

Pay particular attention to the men in the homi- 
cide detail and also to those in the bureau of crim- 
inal identification. When they get to know and 
trust you, they will more than likely allow you to 
watch the mugging and fingerprinting and even the 
quizzing of apprehended criminals. Right there is 
where you can pick up some excellent foundations 
for good yarns. You will find many times that 
plots come full-bloom. All you have to do is 
dramatize and fictionize the names in the case. 

Don't expect to learn all about police procedure 
in a few weeks. Try and haunt headquarters for 
months. It takes much time to learn even the fun- 
damentals of the science of criminology. If you 
want to accompany the police on “live” missions, 
you may be asked to sign a release paper, absolving 
the city from all blame in the event you are hur 
or killed. Although fictive dicks rarely get shot 
(only half-shot), and I have never read of any of 
them killed, your real life detective is a_ cla\ 
pigeon at all times and those gold stars you see on 
the Honor Roll board, beside the names of mur 
dered officers, mean they were killed in action 
while on duty. 

While studying the inner mechanism of your po- 
lice department I also suggest that you get and 
study real hard a few books on criminology. There 
are several good ones and two, in my judgment, are 
outstanding. One is “Modern Criminal Investiga- 
tion,” by Dr. Harry Soderman and Chief Inspector 
John J. O’Brien, published by Funk and Wagnall, 
N. Y., and the other is “Homicide Investigation,” by 
Dr. LeMoyne Snyder, the eminent medico-legal 
criminologist, and published by C. C. Thomas. 
Springfield, Il. 

May I also suggest that you refrain from writing 
the usual faux pas found in so many shoddy de- 
tective stories? Just recently, for example, I read 
a pulp tale wherein the blood-thirsty author led 
his villain right up to the electric chair. Then 
what do you suppose he did? Why, he had the 
warden “push the button,” snuffing out the pvor 
wretch’s life! 

This button-pressing technique was a new one on 
me and I began to think I was behind the execu- 
tional times. I know of no electric chair equippe 
with a push button. The standard switch anc 
rheostat still prevails. But in the event you want (0 
take your villain right up to the Chair, pleas 
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know what you are writing about. Here, then, is 
some exact data on the operation of electric exe- 
cutions: 

Since the first chair was tested with the execution 
of a man named Kemmler, in Auburn, N. Y., pris- 
on, scientists have learned much about the mys- 
tery of electricity. For instance, they have found 

that high voltage rarely kills promptly. High and 

low voltages react differently in the human body. 

Low voltage will affect the heart, causing what is 

termed ventricular fibrillation, i.e., the electricity 
>~ ff causes the muscle fibres to flutter independently, 
¢ )§ stopping uniform pulsations. As to high voltage, it 
Fi, paralyzes all the nerve centers and breathing stops 
at once. 

The modern electric voltage ranges from 2000 to 
2300, while the amperage is from 11 to 13. There 
are many records, however, showing that shock 
victims, in accidents, have received much_ higher 
voltage and amperages and have been revived. As 
to what the Chair actually does to its victims, here 
are the latest scientific findings: 

Get Current entering the body at the top of the head 
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WIth travels directly to the brain faster than the nerves 

.— can convey sensation. Before the nerves, first at- 
MF tacked at their terminus on the surface of the body, 
rim- 


can convey a message of pain to the brain, they are 
andB knocked out of commission and any message they 
1 (0% may have tried to dispatch is outdistanced by the 
thel current: which paralyzes the brain before it has a 


and professional crime-fiction writers is where the 
super-sleuth picks up the murder gun and gingerly 
wraps it in his handkerchief. This is done to pre- 
serve the fingerprints. All of which is nonsense. 
The truth of the matter is that one of the best 
ways to destroy prints is to enfold the gun in a 
hanky. Moreover, in real life homicides, it is seldom 
that police can find a print on a gun. The reason is 
that the corrugated surface of a gun stock makes it 
practically impossible to lift a print. And a well- 
kept or oiled gun won’t register a print, anyway. 

How, then, should a gun in a murder case be 
handled? Simple. Just slip a piece of string 
through the trigger-guard, that’s all. 

There are myriad other faux pas committed con- 
stantly by misinformed mystery scribes, but if they 
will join the Mystery Writers of America, an excel- 
lent organization formed about four years ago in 
New York City, they can learn a lot about correct 
police procedure. This club not only arranges to 
have official law-enforcement officers address their 
meetings, they also publish a very informative 
monthly bulletin, named The Third Degree. 

In conclusion, I should like to cite a few in- 
stances where certain very successful fiction writers 
in the murder vineyards got the peculiar idea that 
they were also real life detectives. I happen to 
know of two laughable instances because they hap- 
pened right here in the Miami sector. These over- 
zealous detectival fictioneers, with much advance 


© SE chance to feel anything. All of which would indi- blaring in the press, went on the trail of the re- 

lons® cate that death by electrical execution is painless. spective killers. They deduced Eastside, Westside, 

that# However, since no one has been able to interview all around the town. But, when they concluded 

> KE the executed, I, for one, am not convinced that it their deductions, they found their work was a use- 
is a pleasant treatment. What’s more, I have no less agitation of the air. In brief, the writers 

lureh desire to make a personal test of the matter. laughed first—but the police laughed last. 

a Another flagrant boner made by both amateur Good sleuthing to you all. 

you 


y of 
cla\ MANY are the uses of ex- 
aggeration. There is the scrib- 
ur bler of the fine frenzy rolling, 
Lion who would have us_ believe 
that inspiration speaks to him 
po: in an unknown tongue. He 
and writes because of an inner fer- 
1ere ment that will not still. His 
are mind rides like Pegasus on 
iga- the wings of song, defying all 
ctor the laws of mental gravitation. 
val, He has a direct private wire to 
by the abode of the angels. Or 
gal so he says. 
nas. To counter this fable of the 


Fred DeArmond muse, the cynic assures us that 
ing writing is no different from 
de-f forking manure or typing letters. It’s just another 
eadg trade to follow for bacon and eggs. Anyone can 
ledf write who will sit at his desk for enough hours 
hen every day and sweat it out. Sez he. 

the Now, any writer out of diapers ought to know 
yvOlB that both of these brethren are wrong. Or, let us 
say charitably that they exaggerate for effect. The 
ongf (ruth about a writer's cerebration is something very 
cu-§ different from either of these poles. 

eu The first step toward understanding how one 
ni thinks is to recognize that thinking comes in two 
jog different brands. One is to be used when you have 
ase Ja suggestion or an assignment and you sit down to 
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By FRED DeARMOND 


NURSE THAT HUNCH 


organize your subject before starting to write. It 
is the kind that calls for perspiration rather than 
inspiration. The other is for use when you are 
looking for something to write about. It must come 
to you, much as a strange child must come to your 
lap rather than being grabbed up. But there are 
ways of encouraging its coy advances. 

For a reason that will become apparent later, 
let’s consider these two kinds of thinking out of 
order. Look first at the conscious type, which in 
the case of most literary compositions comes last. 

The psychologists and others have done a disserv- 
ice by building up the impression that conscious 
thinking is “creative” in the sense of being a web 
spun out of air. It is nothing of the sort. It is not 
and cannot be an immaculate conception. It is 
nothing more than putting two and two together. 

When we sit down to think out an idea we sim- 
ply review all the facts we can call to mind that 
bear on it, put them together and look for rela-. 
tionships, implications and conclusions. That is 
induction. Or we start with a general conclusion 
and reason back to particular facts in the manner 
of deduction. 

Analogy is the principal tool of conscious think- 
ing. When Helen Hunt Jackson became interested 
in the sad plight of the vanishing Indian she wrote 
a history of America’s treatment of the Red Man. 
It was not a success. Casting about for a_ better 
way to project that epic of oppression, she remem- 
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bered “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Why not tell it as a 
story? She did so in “Ramona,” which became one 
of the great books of her generation. The idea was 
a product of pure analogy. 

The title of Winston Churchill's recent history, 
“The Gathering Storm,” is the result of a happy 
analogy between history and meteorology. Charles 
Sumner’s great speech on “Bleeding Kansas” was 
largely an analogy in which Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza were used to ridicule two slave-power 
senators. All figurative language derives from 
analogy. 

In conscious thinking it is a legitimate aim to 
make the mind the servant of the will. Prodigious 
workers in the literary vineyard—men like Balzac 
and Arnold Bennett—did just that. If Poe's ac- 
count of how he wrote “The Raven” is true, he 
could put a bit on his mind at times and rein it. 

But that other type of thinking, the one that 
hibernates beneath the stream of consciousness, 


cannot be controlled by a rein. It must be ap- 
proached subtly. 
In this realm the writer does have _ flashes, 


hunches, intuitions, or whatever you wish to call 
those promptings that knock on the door of his 
attention. Like opportunity, inspiration knocks 
more than once, but usually only once with the 
same message. 

How can one recognize these “swift unreasoned 
certainties”? I have found that when they come 
to me my first reaction is, “How utterly obvious! 
Why didn’t I think of this a long time ago?” A 
commanding hunch is often only the nudging of 
the obvious which no amount of heavy thinking 
seems to bring one to. 

These flashes come when you are shaving in the 
morning, when you are walking in the woods or 
fields, as you ride on a bus. Sometimes the knock- 
ing on the door of consciousness is loud enough to 
wake you up at night. Again it is such a faint 
tapping that you must strain to catch the signal. 
The faculty of recognizing hunches and acting 
promptly is what marks a writer from a_ hack. 
That’s what Edwin Markham meant when he said 
that genius is the ability to take a hint. For a 
hunch is often no more than the barest hint, a 
suggestion handed up from the subconscious to the 
conscious. When one hits you, reach for a pencil. 
Don’t say to yourself, “I can’t forget this.” It’s 
often the big things that we do forget. 

Some of the best flashes come ready-wrapped in 
appropriate words. Lucky is the writer who can 
start with the title for his story or article or poem. 
The reason? A good theme is one so pointed that 
you can express it in a short declarative sentence. 
If you have the sentence you have the theme. It is 
already defined and bounded on all four sides. 

A prosaic example from my own experience will 
help to illustrate this method. At a parking lot 
one day I complained to the attendant because the 
charge had been doubled, and asked why. “Don't 
ask me; I just work here,” was his answer. That 
remark gave me an immediate flash for an inspira- 
tional article labeled, “I Just Work Here.” It was 
bought and published wihout changing the head, 
which proved that at least one editor agreed the 
line was properly suggestive. 

Hang out your mental latchstring to these 
hunches. A way must be left for the intuitive to 
enter. Not all the laborious thinking you can do 
will bring you to this kind of thought. Industry 
is necessary for any intellectual work, but mere 
industry may actually hinder the project. It will 
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keep you. so occupied you won't observe the ap- 
proach of the mysterious stranger. 

Professional writers have learned to recognize 
these flashes, to rely on them, to follow them up 
quickly, and when they don’t come, even to pray 
for them, as the novelist Mary Austin did. Be- 
cause there are barren days in the life of every 
writer with sufficient critical sense to smell rotten 
copy as he writes it. For Emerson, “Life was a 
flash of light, then a long darkness, then a flash 
again,” wrote Van Wyck Brooks. Mark Twain said 
the suggestion for “The Gilded Age” reached him 
like a bomb bursting into light. Thoreau re- 
marked that the poet lives by watching his moods. 
By poet he meant any imaginative or creative 
writer. I could pile up many other examples, but 
why labor the point? 

How can one place himself in a receptive attitude 
for flashes? What can he do to indttce them? 
These questions are not to be answered as one 
would lay down rules for posting a ledger or 
basting a turkey. The answers are necessarily 
vague. But perhaps the most illuminating advice 
is to approach the question by experiences. Every- 
one is exposed to experience, but as far as literary 
grist is concerned it “takes” with only a few. To 
put yourself in an attitude to receive a wireless 
from your alter ego, the subconscious, drink deeply 
of experience. Consider the manner of Leonardo 
da Vinci in storing up impressions in his mind. 
On the streets he studied people’s faces, sometimes 
invited a person with an unusual physiognomy to 
his home to be sketched. 

Do at least part of your reading slowly, as you 
would sip a rich and tasty wine. Hurried reading 
in every minute of one’s leisure, with the object of 
getting to the last page and then going on to some- 
thing else, is like tossing a whiskey down your 
throat. Pause and hold a good passage on your 
palate for a minute. It may generate something 
inside your head. 

Pay attention to fringe thoughts. We have all 
berated ourselves for inability to concentrate on 
the business in hand, to think consecutively—and 
that often is a sore handicap. But at times it has 
its compensations. While you are working fever- 
ishly on one opus a fringe thought on something 
else pushes its way into the periphery of your at- 
tention. Don’t be too quick to bounce it out. 
Sometimes it bears the highest credentials—those 
of a flash, the germ of another composition. Stop 
and listen! Write it down for reflection later, 
then go back to your current task. 

Occasionally a dream is the beginning. Now I 
well know that a huge proportion of dreams are 
sheer chaos, without form or substance, and of no 
value whatever. Their so-called premonitory as- 
pect, I believe, can be explained entirely by coin- 
cidence. Dreams are the vapors from our waking 
thoughts in the hours before bedtime, still sim- 
mering at night. But they do sometimes result in 
an illumination. Julia Ward Howe woke in the 
night from a restless dreamy slumber, arose and 
wrote the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” a song 
that to me ought to be our national anthem. But 
she had gone to bed wrestling with a suggestion 
that had come to her during the day—that of writ- 
ing stirring words to an inane soldiers’ song, “John 
Brown's Body.” 

\ hunch is not to be forced. There are no 
Caesarian births of these ideas. Perhaps you’ve had 
the experience of saying to yourself: “The Bonanza 
Magazine pays well and I need the cash. What can 
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| write that’s down their alley?” With that begin- 
ning you betake yourself to your sanctum and. sit 
down to cook up an idea for Bonanza’s editor. 
That's no good. You might sit there for a week 
and not come up with anything above the medi- 
ocre. You're trying to produce steam without 
stoking the furnace first. 

Of course it’s idle to expect to harvest from the 
subconscious anything more than the product of 
seed that has been planted there. To paraphrase 
a threadbare aphorism, we get out of our mind no 
more than we put into it, although this sentence 
would be misleading without adding that the mere 
fact of putting in is no assurance of drawing any- 
thing out. Something else is needed. 

Given your hunch, then, what to do with it? 
One thing is to assemble your facts in a heap, sort 
them out and see what you can build from them. 
That procedure I’ve already discussed. But you 
may run into a problem standing squarely in your 
path, truculent and unyielding. If a short session 
of intensive grouping, cutting and trying to fit, fails 
io vield a solution, the next best step is to use 
your fireless cooker. Pm indebted to Fanny Hurst 
for the term, which is more expressive than many 
words. After all your exploration and trial and 
batflement, you simply put the whole problem into 
your subconscious fireless cooker and go on with 
something else as far removed from it as possible. 

Vhis of course is deliberate preparation for an 
illumination. Tf it doesn’t come you take the prob- 


lem out of the cooker, wrestle with it some more, 
then put it back for a spell. Sooner or later it will 
come out done. Your subconscious supplies a so- 
lution in response to prodding from the conscious. 


“Intuition is given only to him who has under- 
gone long preparation for receiving it,” said Louis 
Pasteur. ‘That is a profound truth. Given a reas- 
onable faculty of invention, hard thinking on a 
subject tends to bear fruit in one form or another. 

The rough and ready, elbow-grease writer will 
sneer at this recipe. But if you don’t do it that 
way, what is the alternative? Simply this: You 
will walk the floor and ruffle your hair and fill an 
ash tray with cigarette stubs, and finally, no answer 
appearing, you will muddle through it some way 
by using a third-rate idea already rejected by your 
critical faculty. 

Reduced to a nutshell, what I’ve been saying is 
this: 

There are two kinds of thinking. 

One is that in which you start with an idea to 
write about, and then develop it by putting 
two and two together. It is largely a matter of 
diligent, persistent work. 

The other is the flash that comes to you and 
calls for expression. No amount of conscious 
cerebrating will summon this kind of thought. 
But you can develop a mind receptive to it, 
and learn to recognize a hunch when you feel 
it coming. 


. . . By JOHN W. BECHTEL 


television writers 
are doing ‘everything from il- 
lustrating the effectiveness of 
new weed killers to mystifying 
studio armchair — detectives 
with disappearing bodies. In 
a medium which, according to 
the 1949 World Almanac, 
“broke upon the  conscious- 
ness of the American public 
as a great new force in 1948,” 
all this is happening. 

The “Almanac” neglected to 
prophesy how long it will take 
until the large folding-money 
begins to fill the pocketbooks 
and consciousness of these ‘TV 
pioneers. “That remains to be seen,” as Mike 
Davidson of the Hollywood branch of the Radio 
Writers’ Guild remarked. “Television is still in 
the basement.” ‘This fact should encourage rather 
than discourage future hopefuls. For TV has al- 
ready taken the elevator. 

The public is watching with critical interest ev- 
ery new development on its TV screen, and it is 
asking questions for which writers of the future 
must supply answers. The following are typical. 
Will TV follow in radio’s footsteps, filling the 
screen with all the old ‘“‘audience-participation,” 
“Quiz Program,” and “Parlor Game” adaptations? 
Has TV already picked up some of radio’s worst 
features? Will radio’s pet cliché—the word, “Gim- 
mick”—be adopted by television? Is the medium 
loathe to try something new? Or will it rely on 
“tried and true” radio formats? Will the advertis- 
ing sponsor again be all-powerful? 
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TELEVISION AND THE WRITER 


Fred Allen, commenting recently on television as 
a source of new humor, said, “So far it is only a 
throwback, reviving the vaudeville approach to 
everything, from mugging to juggling. But who 
can tell? TV is doing such great things in drama, 
it may find the answer to what is lacking in 
American humor today.” 

TV is now assembling its “bag of tricks,” discov- 
ering ways of getting its effects, transitions, ctc. 
And it is adapting itself swiftly and as inexpensively 
as possible, borrowing techniques and ideas freely 
from the established media—books, magazines, news- 
papers, stage, screen, and radio. Yet the bag of 
tricks is still a long way from being full. New 
writers will have a chance to help with the job. 

To give you an idea of what the commercial 
television writer will be pounding out on his type- 
writer, here is some sample copy from the deck ot 
Marnie H. Eno, staff writer at KTLA-Paramount 
in Hollywood. 


SHOPPING AT HOME 


Slide 
Live 


Shopping at Home. 
Keith and Dorothy - 
1. D taking picture 
2. Display of cameras 
3. Discuss cameras 
4. Display of cameras 
(Superimpose phone over display.) 
Keith: Call AJ 1234 tonight, or shop in one of the 
A & J stores. 
Keith and Dorothy 
-1. D modeling dress 
2. Close-up of details 
3. D in modeling stance 
(Super phone over her) (Cue) Call Gladrags’ 
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Live 
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new 24-hour phone tonight! Or shop at 


Phone Number Slide (Anncr) 
Advertiser's Signature Slide 
Keith and Dorothy Live 


1. Close-up on weeds 
2. Display of weed killer 
(Super phone over Product (Cue) Call 
(phone) for service, or buy your own (prod- 
uct name) 
Product phone and address. 
Advertiser's Sig. Slide (Anncr) 


This is a mere segment of a “line-up” sheet pre- 
pared for the producer; it is a synopsis of the high 
spots in the script, which he must know about and 
be prepared for. It makes it unnecessary for him 
to “wade through” the entire copy to get set 
quickly for the broadcast. “Cues” are given to 
warn the director when the “live” commercial is 
over, so that the “slide” will immediately take the 
place of “live action.” Otherwise, explains Miss 
Eno, a blank smile and dead air may greet the 
home viewer. And this is not considered good 
television. 

But there is more than this to the “dramatized” 
(or illustrated) series of IV commercials outlined 
above. Here’s the concealed script that the actors 
worked from; or perhaps they memorized it, and 
you can imagine what that might do to their mar- 
riages in case any of them talk in their sleep! 


VISUAL AUDIO 
Dorothy taking Dorothy: Smile please . . . got 
picture of it. very good. 
audience. Keith: What cha doing, Doro- 
thy? 


Dorothy: taking pictures. 
(Go into Camera story.) 
(Dept. Store Copy) 
Dorothy 
modeling. 


Dorothy: Look what I found at 
Gladrags! 

Keith: Very pretty, Dorothy. 

Dorothy: It’s called a Plagiar- 
ism Suit. And it’s really a 
Roney, . . 

(Follow with Hunter’s Copy when we get it.) 
(Attached was Hunter’s Copy, a carefully typed 

orange sheet of sales points, emphasizing the 

“ample hem,” the “wide haw,” the “fast checked 

colors,” etc. At the bottom of this page was a 

typical announcer’s closing “plug.’’) 

Keith: This represents waste of 
time, money, property. This 
represents damage .. . of 
asphalt, tennis courts,  side- 


(Weed Killer 
Copy) 

Close-up of 
Plate of weeds. 


walks, patios, brick walks, 
driveways. This represents 
nothing but trouble. THIS 


IS A DISPLAY OF WEEDS! 
But we've found the 

answer to the weed prob- 

(Name of Weed_ Killer) 


Display of 
the wonderful.new weed 


Weed Killer. 


killer. 

Dorothy: Well, Keith . . . you've 
found something wonderful 
there but tell me 


why is this (Brand) the weed 
killer we should use? 
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If you've read enough to get the general idea 
of commercial television copywriting, and haven't 
decided to go to work as a gardener or a model 
instead, you may be interested in taking a squint 
now at the sustaining picture on the West Coast. 

Sustaining (unsponsored) time, of which TV 
still has an over-abundance due to the high cost 
of a minute, is being filled in many ways. One 
popular low-cost solution is low, or no-pay talent, 
and adapted, or almost “free,” material (PD). 
“PD” means “public domain,” and is symbolic of 
the search for usable material on which the copy- 
right has expired. The material in this category 
costs even less than the talent—merely the ex- 
pense of adapting after finding. Adapters, usually 
staff writers, are ransacking the shelves of the li- 
brary and second-hand book store to unearth it. 
Program directors, meanwhile, concentrate upon 
making tie-ups with amateur acting groups who 
are willing to work for the experience and pub- 
licity. 

One-act plays with no more than three or four 
scenes are in demand; three-act plays that can 
readily be condensed to fit the limitations of the 
studio get careful consideration, and a_ rewrite 
job—if they meet all requirements. But, points 
out Ann Morgan of the Hollywood Authors’ 
League, material which has previously been sold 
to the movies is out; on this the price is beyond 
the average pocketbook for a sustaining TV show. 
Even the adapters, with perhaps an ambition to 
salvage one of their own plays, have been known 
to work for the “glory and the honor’ and_ the 
“Television screen credit”—if any. The pay, when 
and if it comes, is the icing for the glory cake. 

To the writer anxious to break into TV, this 
sudden scramble for material is a definite chal- 
lenge. For adaptable material, tossed into the 
television hopper, is chewed up in short order. 
Fresh, original material then, offered at a_rea- 
sonable price, might gain favorable attention in 
the right quarters. If you have such material, 
your first move should be to find the right quar; 
ters and discover what is meant by a “reasonable 
price.” Why not give it a fling? You may click 
in this medium if you have in others—perhaps 
where you have not in others! 

However, in submitting plays for TV, query 
the station first, and remember that adapters are 
often forced to turn down otherwise usable “PD” 
stuff for any one of the following reasons: One— 
Too expensive, Two—Too many scenes for a single 
set, and Three—Too risqué for home consumption. 
Remember the kiddies sitting on the floor! If the 
operation needed on your sophisticated stage play- 
let to make it acceptable for the kiddies, removes 
most of the mint from the julep—don’t operate! 
Save it for Broadway, or make it into a hot novel, 
and write another play for television. 

And now, to give readers of The Author and 
Journalist some real inside information on televi- 
sion, two outstanding men of Hollywood televi- 
sion firmament were interviewed. 

Arnold Marquis, a dapper middle-aged man with 
trick mustache and twinkling eye, was first; he has 
an enviable background of free-lance and_ staff 
radio work at Hollywood’s NBC studios. Aside 
from his duties as Dean of the Radio-Television 
department at the Maren Elwood School for Pro- 
fessional Writers, Mr. Marquis is a writer, produc. 
er, director and now a packager (builder) of his 
own TV shows. He begins by saying: 

“Writing for television gives the writer no op. 
portunity to write as before. For TV is like no 
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other medium at present. Most TV. shows are 
‘aid and the things said so extemporaneously 
ou the broadcast are planned in advance by writ- 
crs. But not word for word like in radio. In ‘TV 
the writer must put down ideas, not necessarily 
complete sentences, for the other fellow to work 
from. ‘The so-called script might be compared 
with the notes a public speaker palms before get- 
ling up at the banquet table. 

“With the terrifically high cost of ‘TV broad- 
casting, rehearsals before cameras are eliminated, 
wherever possible. Scripts, therefore, are not pre- 
pared in advance as in radio. This means,” said 


Marquis with a smile, “that the writer, in the . 


truest sense of the word, is not a writer at all. 
In reality, he is an idea man, a planner who lays 
out the whole thing and then relies upon the 
glibness, wit and ingenuity of the performer to 
put the material across. 

“The best way for a writer to break into tele- 
vision,’ Marquis believes, “is to create shows in 
which he formulates the ideas to be ‘ad libbed.’ 
When a writer comes in with lines to be memo- 
rized, he finds himself in deep water. Because of 
the many complexities of video—scenery, make-up, 


lighting, wardrobe, etc. — the staging of a play 
is still beyond most broadcasters’ and sponsors’ 
purses. 


“Because of TV's high cost, writers should be 
willing to work for peanuts to get started.” Mar- 
quis compared the medium, as it now stands, with 
a gold rush wherein all values are highly distorted. 
“A writer’s earnings will be predicated on his abil- 
ity to find and stake out a claim early. 

“The quickest way to learn to write for tele- 
vision is to watch the TV screen. Even better,” 
he said, “go to the studio and see what goes on. 
While watching, the writer will see things that can 
and should be improved. His job, then, is to 
figure out the solution. ‘Thus does the writer be- 
come a true pioneer in this rapidly growing 
medium.” 

The second person interviewed for A. & J. was 
the handsome and personable young Mike Stokey, 
well-known in Hollywood for his two outstanding 
shows on KTLA-Paramount Television station. In 
his “Pantomime Quiz,” movie stars play at the 
game of charades; while in “Armchair Detective,” 
crime experts try to solve a mystery before the 
final fade-out. For the latter program, Stokey was 
named by the budding Academy of Television Arts 
and Sciences as having “one of the most popular 
shows” of 1948. 

As packager, producer, director and emcee of 
the former he faces many problems daily. On the 
set of “Armchair Detective” he was facing a sofa 
prior to the interview. Behind it men were plac- 
ing a wall, while on the opposite side of the 
big stage actors were running through their lines 
for the evening performance. A man_ slapped 
through a shaky rear door, shouting: 

“I’m sorry to interrupt this dramatic little scene, 
but - - -” he paused, lowered his voice and glow- 
ered at the two women - - -” “I know one of you 
know where the body is hidden!” I didn’t find 
out, for at that moment Stokey removed my car- 
cass to the adjoining room for a quick but com- 
prehensive interview. 

He agreed with Marquis that most TV shows 
were Ad Lib at present, but stated that “packag- 
ers’ would be looking for writers before long. 
“However,” he added quickly, “there’s little or no 
money to be expected now. The writer must be 
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willing to work for the experience.” 
cation in’ the trend, Stokey mentioned 
show entitled, “The Knotts,” a fifteen minute 
weekly sketch soon to be televised on NBC. He 
said that it was a family story of the type radio 
listeners are familiar with, and that it will be 
written by Frank and Doris Hursiey, authors of 
“Those Websters” heard on the radio network. 

“But these writers,” Stokey pointed out, “are 
accepting a relatively small amount of pay as com- 
pared with what the same effort would bring 
them in radio. In this instance, the writers re- 
ceive a percentage of the show’s net profit.” 

Stokey, careful not to minimize the importance 
of the writer, said, whole future of the 
medium will depend upon him.” As a_ packager 
with ambitious scripters knocking on his door with 
ideas to sell, he finds that the great majority have 
nothing really new to offer. 

“They come in either with another audience- 
participaion or variety show idea—a type of pro- 
gram which every station plans, when required 
facilities are available, on producing anyway.” 
Stokey went on to point out that the former lack 
of flexibility of the medium is gradually being 
overcome, so that writers are not held down as 
before. “We have better lighing for cameras and, 
of course, better TV sets now, to mention but two 
items.” 


A door slapped repeatedly in the adjoining 
studio and Stokey smiled. “The actors are really 
giving that new door the business!” he said. “You 


know, for eight months we've worked on ‘Arm- 
chair’ without once having a door. Tonight is 
like a premier! ‘Tonight the actors will have a 
door to slam!” 

Stokey’s final advice to the writer is: “Get into 
a station and start writing. That’s the best way. 
The other way—and I do it myself every chance 
I get—is to sit down in front of a TV set and 
study—study—study! Not just what’s good, but 
what’s bad! Then get busy with some improve- 
ments!” 
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Part IV 
. By ETHEL M. RICE 


SO now we're nearing the 
finish, let us cleverly end our 
story with a surprise that is 
not a surprise at all. Again 
this seems like a contradictory 
suggestion that requires clari- 
fying. Now then, the average 
child does not like to be out- 
witted. Subconsciously — he 
solves the story problem 
(plot) in his own mind as he 
reads and he is disappointed 
if the solution does not work 
out just about as he expects it 
to. At the same time, there 
should be created in his mind 
the suspense of a doubt as to 
the outcome, which holds through to the climax— 
the latter close to the ending. 

To elucidate: the child hopes that the story will 
end as it does. He feels that it must end as it does. 
He knows that it will end as it does. Yet that sus- 
pense of a question makes the surprise that he 
really had expected. 

Lest this still may seem vague, suppose we take 
an example. We grown-ups like the O. Henry 
ending—the skilfully written, unexpected twist that 
hits us between the eyes and makes us exclaim: 
“That’s a whale of a story! I never dreamed it 
would end this way!” We like it. We even like 
the thrill of passing the story over to someone else 
and ultimately asking: “How did you like it? 
Weren't you surprised at the ending?” So, too, 
does the child reader like the surprise, but with a 
difference. He likes to be able to say: “Oh, I 
knew it would end like that!” even though he had 
his doubts. Give to him the surprise ending that 
carries with it the self-satisfaction of “I knew it all 
the time.” Sprinkle the story with subtle hints and 
clues as to the outcome, without giving too much 
information about it. 

Let’s suppose the dog Jippo runs away and _ be- 
comes lost. He always has responded to the sound 
of a special whistle. This whistle has been made 
for Tommy by grandfather, who by rare crafts- 
manship has given to it a tone unlike any ordinary 
whistle. ‘Tommy has lost this whistle. If only he 
can locate it he feels sure that the child reader 
immediately will recognize it as the means through 
which the animal eventually will be recovered. 

Another child—Billy—finds the whistle and soon 
after moves to a distant city. (Here we plant doubt 
and suspense for the reader.) A week later Tom- 
my, still hopeful of finding his pet, spends a few 
days at a boys’ camp. The new owner of the 
whistle is at the same camp. (Now the reader is 
all agog, sure that Tommy will soon regain his 
property.) 

Billy refuses to part with his new-found treasure. 
(Again there is doubt.) Here is our chance to in- 
troduce Tommy as our hero. Through sacrifice or 
bravery on his part, he does an outstanding service 
for Billy. The latter may become lost in the 
woods, a forest fire may be raging and Tommy 
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may, at peril to himself, rescue the other boy. (This 
is trite, but merely used to clarify the surprise- 
that-is-not-a-surprise element of the story.) To 
add to the entanglement, the whistle may again 
become lost in the struggle to save Billy, and a later 
search may reveal its whereabouts. However this 
is worked out, Billy through gratitude returns the 
whistle to its original owner. (The reader “knew it 
all the time’ that the whistle would come back 
even though Billy had refused at first’ to part 
with it.) 

Now Tommy has the whistle but by this time 
Jippo doubtless is miles away, so Tommy tries to 
resign himself to his loss. He refuses the offer of 
another dog, feeling that no new pet can take the 
place of the one he has lost. (The reader, too, 
suffers the pangs of loss and doubt.) 

A week later, Tommy and his cousins are spend- 
ing a day at the beach. On the shore a dog is 
playing with a group of children. At the distance 
the dog looks like Jippo! (Here the reader shares 
Tommy's suspense in the hopeful belief that it 
really is Jippo.) Tommy takes his whistle from 
his pocket and blows it! (The reader fully expects 
the dog to respond and come rushing to his master, 
and he is all suspense and interest—‘knowing”’ that 
it would end this way.)  But—it does not. The 
dog pays no attention! (Again doubt and disap- 
pointment for the reader, but still hope and the 
feeling that if the whistle—the clue—had no real 
purpose in the story it would not be there. Realize 
that these reactions are not outspoken—they are 
subconsciously sensed by the child.) Tommy, to 
cover his disappointment, pretends to be testing 
the power of the whistle, and he blows it as loudly 
as possible. There is a sudden rush from the rocks 
in back as the real Jippo leaps joyfully onto his 
beloved master. 

The above ending is a complete surprise to both 
Tommy and the reader, yet the latter draws a long 
breath of relief and declares: “I knew he would 
find him! That was a great story!” Why? Be- 
cause it ended as he knew that it should and would 
end, yet his suspense and doubt held until the 
last’. It was a “surprise ending that was not a 
surprise.” I hope I have made this clear. 

This is our climax and a climax does not end a 
story—at least, for a child. That would be too 
much like wielding an ax and cutting the log too 
short. Children like an “And-they-lived-happily- 
ever-after” ending. This may not be true to life— 
always—but for the little folks, let’s stick to the 
happy ending. In the above illustration we simply 
have walked out on Tommy and his bow-wow, leav- 
ing them stranded on the beach. As far as the 
reader knows, they still are there when the sun 
goes down and the cool winds blow, and the next 
time we look for them they may both be lost. 

Story characters are real to children and there is 
no “happiness ever afterward” promised if our 
boy and his dog are merely left on the beach. We 
are more likely to be faced with the questions, 
“What did they do then? Where had Jippo been 
all that time?” So—just let us bring in the man 
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who had found and had been caring for the dog; 
let him have witnessed the reunion, and make him 
glad to return the animal to his original owner. 

This must be accomplished in only a few words 
of dialogue, for the end of the story must come 
quickly after the climax. Take Tommy and Jippo 
home and make the latter so overjoyed to be in his 
own basket once more that Tommy knows he never, 
never will run away again. Now we have them both 
back in the bosom of their family and everybody is 
happy, including the reader. 

The above suggestions apply to both book and 
short story manuscripts. If the former, then we 
should try to end each chapter on high pressure in 
order to spur the reader interest on to the next 
chapter. Sentences are more easily grasped if they 
are short and not too complicated. 

Be sure that you know when to stop. The pre- 
ferred length for stories for children is not more 
than one thousand words. Three hundred and 
fifty to five hundred words are the better sellers for 
the younger group. 

POETRY 

Now we come to poetry. There is a distinctive 
difference between genuine poetry and mere verse, 
even though both express the writer’s thoughts in 
rhythmic measure. Children do enjoy poetry, but 
the meanings of the form that critics would desig- 
nate as real poetry are apt to extend beyond the 
grasp of the young child. Poetry appreciation is to 
him “sound” effect and enjoyment rather than the 
comprehension and the underlying thought or the 
choice wording of the finished product. Beauty of 
rhythm or of words—or both—reaches his ear and 
he responds sensitively to the soothing or pleasing 
effect, even though the words may present no con- 
nective meaning in his mind. 

Just as the restless child is soothed and quieted 
by the rhythmic sway of a lullaby, so may his senses 
be affected by the reading aloud of fine poetry, 
even when it is beyond his understanding. If he 
attempts to read that same poetry himself, it may 
lose its charm unless he can read it fluently. Chil- 
dren's poems or verses written for their own perusal 
call for singing, swinging rhythm, the coined 
words, the picture words—in fact, the guiding reins 
for children’s poetry are practically the same as for 
the story, with accent on the picture presentation, 
the stimulation of the child’s imagination, smoothly 
musical measure, and the subject of the poem some- 
thing that the child can apply to himself or his 
experiences. An ending line that brings a smile is 
an added joy. 

For excellent examples of children’s favorites, 
read: 

“A Song of Sherwood,” by Alfred Noyes. 

“America for Me,’ by Henry van Dyke. 

“The Owl and the Pussy-Cat,” by Edward Lear. 

“Hiding,” by Dorothy Aldis. 

“A Fairy Went a-Marketing,” by Rose Fyleman. 

Marjorie Barrows, formerly editor of Child Life, 
has compiled some delightful anthologies of verse 
for children. Included in one is “Moon Song,” by 
Mildred Plew Merryman, a poem that all children 
like especially because of its singing “Zoon, zoon, 
cuddle and croon.” Alfred Noves’s use of the word 
shadow is worth studying, in his “Song of Sher- 
wood”; even the child can feel the atmosphere of 
the forest and the musical swing is so perfectly in 
rhythm with the theme. For modern type of verse 
we have Alan A. Milne’s “When We Were Very 
Young.” which although not a recent publication 
still is an example of today’s poetry for children. 
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Frends in poetry may zig-zag for the adults, but 
children cling pretty much to the same road. 
ARTICLES 

Articles written for these four-to-nine-year olders 
usually are in the form of fillers and consist for 
the most part, of informative bits governed by age 
interest and simple “how to do” explanations. Facts 
about historical events or well-known people—if 
such information is of youthful interest—are good 
bets for the editorial offering, as are stories of the 
origin of things with which the average child is 
familiar. How things are made, discoveries—espe- 
cially of things of modern interest—and short na- 
ture tales are always acceptable somewhere if they 
are well-written. Make these right to the point— 
not too didactic—and be sure to govern the wording 
according to age comprehension. 

There are no particular do’s and don'ts for these 
bits: the main point is to make them short, inter- 
esting and personal, to tell them as if you were 
talking to the child. Omit unnecessary data that 
runs risk of making dry reading. Even the short 
informative article should move right along and 
should wear a dash of color if it is to capture and 
hold the attention of the little folks. 


PLAYS 

In writing plays or pageants for children sim- 
plicity is the key note, with natural dialogue, well 
broken, and few properties with inexpensive scenery 
and easy-to-make costumes. The latter is an es- 
pecially important consideration. Parents are too 
busy to spend extra hours planning and making 
elaborate costumes to be worn but once. Choose a 
subject of interest to children and—as in story writ- 
ing—have a point to the play, but steer clear of 
obvious moralizing. Historical events, inventions, 
educational projects and nature all are good sub- 
jects. However serious the theme, work in a bit 
of humor if possible, so that children will enjoy 
acting the roles and will put forth their best efforts. 

Make plays short; from fifteen minutes to a half 
hour is long enough. It is far more complimentary 
to you as an author if your production holds inter- 
est through to the end. Child audiences are in 
clined to become bored and restless when any form 
of entertainment is dragged out. 


THE ROUND-UP 

Your name and address always should be typed 
in the upper left-hand corner—left as you face the 
paper—of the first manuscript sheet and the num- 
ber of words designated in the upper right-hand 
corner. No word counting is necessary for poetry. 

Double-space all manuscript except quotations. 
Leave an inch and a half margin at top of each 
page and inch margins at sides and bottom. If a 
word is already begun at the right side, it is wiser 
to finish it even though it extends fairly close to 
the margin, or edge, rather than to hyphenate it 
unless it is a hyphenated word. If an end word 
threatens to infringe it is better to leave the wide 
space and to begin the word on the next line. 

Keep a carbon copy of all manuscripts. Even 
though there is but little chance of one becoming 
lost in the mails or in the editorial shuffle, such 
things have happened. It is a discouraging job to 
try to re-write a story from memory. 

Enclose stamped and self-addressed envelope for 
return of unaccepted manuscripts. 

Do not enclose an explanatory letter! This savors 
of-rank amateurs. If your story or article or poem 
or play is worth buying, the editor is fully capable 
of recognizing the fact and all the explanation this 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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By DOROTHY WEBBER CATON 


| A PLAY FOR THE TEACHER 


IF you would sell your children’s plays, make a 
play for the teacher! 

It is safe to say that teachers select and direct 
the largest percentage of plays that are performed 
by children each year. Certainly, the plays pub- 
lished in teachers’ magazines are slanted toward 
teacher selection; and houses publishing school 
program material are alert to teachers’ choices. 

Mr. Lee Owen Snook, drama editor for Row, 
Peterson and Company, says, “Teachers know what 
children like to do, what they can do, and what 
they like to have them do. Teachers know more 
about this sort of thing than does anyone else. At 
least, they know what they want—and that’s what 
salesmanship is based on.” 

Well, if we must pass the teacher’s examination, 
let’s bone up on the questions she’s going to ask! 

1. Is the play comprehensible to the children? 

Obviously, a play must have meaning for its 
actors, if it is to serve its purpose. This means 
that the author must keep in mind the age group 
for which the play is intended. Its story and con- 
tent must be on that age level and it must be ex- 
pressed in the manner of children at that level of 
experience. Since the best performance is one that 
moves along smoothly and naturally, a play for 
children does not strive to increase the vocabulary 
of the actor, but rather to use the language that 
comes naturally to him. Remember that the child 
is learning to act; so simplify his problem for him 
by putting his own words into his mouth. 

For example, if you are writing for children 
under nine years of age: 

JANE—Mother, there is a man at the door. He 
wants to talk to you. 

Do not have Jane say, “Mother, there is a gentle- 
man at the door who wishes to converse with you.” 

Note that the preferred speech is cut into two 
short sentences. Why? Because children talk in 
short sentences. Note that the word man is pref- 
erable to gentleman. To a young child, a man is 
a man. And a child in this age group talks; he 
does not converse. 

You cannot go wrong if you write your speeches 
in correct grammatical form and in the language of 
the age group for which the play is intended. 
Doing this, you stand a better chance to have your 
play included in text-books or in supplementary 
readers, which is a coming thing. Forward-looking 
Row, Peterson and Company now offer some of 
their play collections as supplementary reading for 
certain groups. 

2. Does the play have educational value? 

The school play, aside from affording oppor- 
tunity for dramatic expression, often’ must have 
other educational value. As a rule, the teacher in 
the elementary school must kill several birds with 
one stone. Seldom does she present a play for pur- 
poses of entertainment only. She uses her play to 
teach some type of lesson to actors and child audi- 
ence alike, and to give the actors an opportunity 
for dramatic expression while they develop stage 
presence and poise. Therefore, a play that presents 
facts and information, or implies a lesson, in an 
entertaining manner, stands a better chance with 
the editor who sells to teachers, than does a play 
that has only the purpose of entertainment. His- 
tory plays, health plays, plays on safety and good 
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manners, character all come 
under this category. 

The pantomime is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar with teachers because, having no lines to memo- 
rize or speak, the child actor can concentrate en- 
tirely upon his interpretation of the story and the 
character he portrays. Then too, the pantomime 
saves time and energy; and that brings us to our 
next consideration. 

3. Does the play lend itself to easy production? 

The play that will sell is one that is easily memo- 
rized or one that requires no memorization (the 
pantomime, the radio-broadcast type). It will re- 
quire few rehearsals, few properties, a simple set- 
ting, and simple costuming. 

Easily memorized plays, as has been indicated, 
have short speeches and short sentences, written in 
child language. Some teachers prefer plays with 
large casts for the reason that no child has too 
much to learn and all children have an opportun- 
ity to perform. This type is particularly popular 
at Christmas. — > 

Casts may be made flexible by providing for 
groups of characters such as toys, dancers, carolers. 
Children also may be used as part of the setting, 
some being trees, flowers, etc. 

While some schools have auditoriums, it is well 
for the playwright to keep in mind that many plays 
are performed in classrooms. Even when stages are 
used, plays that can be adapted to a plain cyclo- 
rama curtain setting are the best. More than one 
exit sometimes provides variety in action, but your 
play should be adaptable to a minimum of door- 
ways or exits. 

In my own plays, I usually give what I hope are 
helpful stage directions. However, I note that ifl 
teachers’ magazines, particularly, some plays are 
published with very few action suggestions in- 
cluded. I think most teachers like help in this 
way, but here too, the author must keep in mind 
that because of lack of facilities, the teacher needs 
a play that is adaptable. 

Easy costume ideas might be included. Where 
animals are used, stress the use of mere suggestion 
such as masks, horns, long ears, a tail. 

4. Does the play entertain? 

A play may meet all of the above requirements, 
yet fail to be entertaining and thus fail to get into 
print. To achieve entertainment, a play for chil- 
dren must follow the pattern of plays for adults. 
It must tell a story simply, but in a fascinating and 
dramatic way. It should contain some element of 
suspense. It must move quickly and must provide 
for good characterization through the speech and 
the action of important roles. 

Plays for Christmas are in greatest demand by 
the teachers. Other notable program needs are for 
Thanksgiving, Columbus Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Washington's Birthday, Memorial Day (any patri- 
otic or historic theme is good), Book Week, Edu- 


building plays, etc., 


cation Week, Hallowe’en, Mothers’ Day, Spring 
Festival and Easter, Valentine’s Day, charac‘er 
builders, manners, safety, health, brotherhood and 


world friendship. 

Old folk tales dramatized are good sellers. 

The rural school is an important field. Well- 
written plays providing a cast for this varied group 
would find a welcome from the editors of teachers 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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PLAY MARKETS 


Art Craft Play Co., Drawer 1830, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
(Average 10 plays yearly.) One or three-act having one in- 
terior setting. Prefers few more men than women in cast. 
Plays must be suitable for high school production. Uses farce 
or comedy in three-act plays—farce, comedy, or drama in one- 
act ones. Payment is made on purchase, depending on the 
play. ‘‘We make a point of giving all material an immediate 
reading and reply,’”’ states J. Vincent Heuer, editor. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 449 Powell St., San Francisco 2. 
(Approximately 35 plays annually.) One-act mysteries, plays 
for all girls; 3-act comedies or mysteries with more women 
than men in the casts and in one stage set. Also stunts, 
games, etc. Payment depends on play. Outright or royalty. 
“Always write us what type of material you have so we can 
advise if interested. Our reading period is from Oct. 1 to 
April. 1 each year.’’ Leslie H. Carter, editor. 


Banner Plays Co., 235 W. Court St., Cincinnati 2. (Yearly 
number varies.) Buys entertainment material other than plays 
—skits, jokes, etc. One-act and three-act plays, all types, for 
mixed or all-women cast. Market is schools and churches. 
Buys outright or on royalty basis. 

Baker Company (Walter H.), 178 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. Caters to the amateur play market—schools, colleges, 
churches. Always willing to read any manuscript suited to 
this clientele. Outright and Royalty. Pays in 2 to 3 weeks. 
Theodore Johnson, editor. (This firm was established in 1845 
and has one of the largest catalogs in the community theatre.) 


Beckley Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. Will not 
be in market for plays for at least a year. 


Bugbee Company (The Willis N.), 428 S. Warren St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. This is a general publishing house for the com- 
munity theatre, slanting for the average producing group. 


Dramatic Publishing Co. (The), 1706 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16. (40-50 yearly.) Buys some reading, skits, holiday hand- 
books, as well as one-act and full-length plays, with one set 
shows preferred; also plays for all women and girls. Biggest 
single market is the high school. Reports in two to four weeks. 
Can use all types, although comedies and mysteries are popu- 
lar. Payment is upon acceptance—outright or royalty basis. 


Dramatics Magazine, College Hill Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Not in the market for plays, but interested in well-written 
articles, 1500-1600, one or two photographs, on subjects per- 
taining to Theatre and Drama of interest to high school 
drama groups. Query Ernest Bevely, Secy.-Treas., The Na- 
tional Thespian Society, at above address. $15 article, Acc. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. H. C. 
E‘dridge, Jr., editor. ‘‘The type material used depends on the 
year’s publishing schedule, but always includes three-act and 
one-act plays for schools, churches, women’s and rural groups, 
etc., stunts, novelties, etc. Every year, we also have included 
special day plays for program books of readings, recitations, 
drills, novelties, etc. These special day items cover a wide 
range from Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving and Christmas, to Moth- 
er’s Day, Easter, Graduation, etc. We are also interested in 
operettas for grade school, minstrel material, etc. Our sched- 
ule usually includes entertainment material such as banquet 
books, stunt books, game books. pantomimes, speakers’ helps, 
etc. Manuscripts must be typed on one side of sheet only, 
double-spaced and in the case of dramatized items, should 
be prepared in that form. Include directions for staging, 
costuming, and action, as well as dialogue. Care should be 
taken to avoid stilted dialogue and trite plots. Plays should 
include plenty of action, whether farce, comedy or comedy- 
drama in type. We prepare our publishing schedule in late 
fall for the succeeding year, so prefer to have manuscripts 
submitted between December and early Spring. Good mss. 
will, however, be considered at any time during the year. 
We assume no responsibility for submitted mss., but give 
them all reasonable care. There is no reading charge. All 
short items and some longer material is purchased outright, 
although we do occasionally write Royalty contracts for full 
evening plays and operettas. Payment made on acceptance.”’ 


Gillum Book Co., 400-408 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. (About 50 plays yearly.) Publishes all kinds of home 
economics material, buying outright at an average of $25 for 
all plays accepted, in one or two scenes, 1000-5000 words, or 
running 20-30 minutes. Present demand is for nutrition plays, 
health plays, first aid, renovation of garments, fashion shows, 
etiquette plays, etc. Publisher judges submitted plays’ theat- 
rical possibilities, does not require testing before submission. 
Also buys monologues, humorous readings, verses, etc., also 
plans for banquets, parties, holiday programs, etc. Accepts 
or returns within one week after receipt. Mrs. G. N. Gillum, 
editor. 


French, Samuel, 25 W. 45th St., New York. This is one of 
the largest publishers of plays. The firm gets hundreds of 
manuscripts. Before sending a manuscript, write and de- 
scribe your play. 


Greenberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57th St., New York. Does not 
buy any plays regularly. 


Hardin (Ivan Bloom) Co., 3806 Grove Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Readings 8-10 minutes; humorous, dramatic, with clever plot 
and dialogue; one and three-act plays for schools and com- 
munity groups, non-professional, avoiding sophistication, pro- 
fanity, difficult staging, anything which would bar production 
where facilities are meagre, and anything in character which 
would make it objectionable to school and religious leaders 
in small communities. Buys outright at rates depending on 
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length of play, on publisher’s existing stock of that par- 
ticular type of play, current popularity of such a type, and 
so forth. Also pays on royalty basis, varying terms, but 
generally 50 per cent of royalties collected on productions. 
Reports usually within 2 or 3 weeks, but sometimes during 


cataloguing or busiest order season, 5 to weeks. Testing 
before submission not required. Ivan B. Boyd, editor. 
Little Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Rarely 


publishes single plays, usually not interested unless the play 
has been successfully and professionally produced. 


Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(60-75 yearly.) One-act and full-length plays suitable for high 
schools, colleges, churches, little theatres, and amateur groups; 
Comedies preferred, Present need, strong dramatic one-act 
plays. Also, publishes skits and various types of entertain- 
ment. Suggest that authors write for catalogue. Buys outright 
at rates depending upon estimated sales value of the material; 
also, on royalty basis. Testing not necessary before submis- 
sion, but an advantage to the author. Reports in approxi- 
mately two weeks. L.-M. Brings, editor. (This house is 
expanding and has recently bought the T. S. Denison Co. of 
Chicago. The Northwestern catalogue contains plays for high 
school and community theatres alike. The Denison catalog 
has been slanted more to the rural theatre and has the longest 
list of minstrel material in the business. Mr. Brings buys the 
plays for both catalogues. He wants plays with farce elements 
dealing with adolescent themes. It would pay to write and 
send him an outline of your play.) 


Pasadena Playhouse, 39 S. El] Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, 
Calif., tries out original plays on its Laboratory Theatae which 
seats about 50 to 60 people. No royalties are paid for original 
plays or those in public domain. But these plays, we are 
informed by Charles F. Prickett, general manager, are tested 
plays, the rights to produce which are purchased through 
various play brokerage agents. Any playwright interested in 
having an original play tried out in the Laboratory Theatre 
should write Manuscript Committee for conditions. No one- 
act plays considered. 

Penn Play Co., 604 Locust St., Philadelphia. Publishes one 
and three-act plays, in one simple set, suitable for production 
by young people’s groups, schools, churches, and little theatres, 
buying outright according to arrangements made with author. 
At present requires cast of most or all women. Does not re- 
quire testing before submission. Reports within three weeks. 
Teresa E. Real, editor. 

Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young People, 8 Arlington 
St., Boston 16. (90-100 yearly.) Omne-act only, holiday, his- 
torical, comedies, fantasies, etc., suitable for production by 
school children. Magazine is divided into three sections ac- 
cording to age level—Junior and Senior High, Intermediate, 
and Primary. $10-$25, on acceptance. A. S. Burack. 


Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York. Plays 
of every variety which have achieved metropolitan production, 
on royalty basis on terms in accordance with standards estab- 
lished by the Authors League of America. Requires that plays 
have had testing before submission. Reports within two or 
three weeks. Saxe Commins, editor. 


Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. (15-20 
plays yearly.) One-act and three-act plays for high schools, 
colleges, churches—the general non-professional field. Best 
guide is to judge audience reaction in such circumstances— 
reaction that the playwright has observed. Buys outright, 
paying upon acceptance as to suitability of a play for any of 
these groups, an amount in line with publisher’s estimate of 
play’s worth for the specific market, also on royalty basis, at 
rates which vary slightly as the matter is taken up with the 
p!aywright in each case. Steady demand for plays with pre- 
ponderance ef female characters, especially in full-length plays. 
‘“‘We believe war plays are liabilities at this time. Testing 
before submission not required, as publisher does testing if 
plays are bought, but tested manuscripts are preferred as 
they are usually better written. Reports usually within two 
weeks, often sooner. Lee Owen Snook, editor. Temporarily 
overstocked with children’s plays. 


Standard Publishing Co., 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 
10. (10-12 plays yearly.) Entertainment material; programs, 
pageants, and recitations for church use. Outright purchase 
at rate depending upon length and quality. Prefers testing 
before submission. Dorothy Fay Foster. 


A PLAY FOR THE TEACHER 
(Continued from Page 14) 


magazines. 

Aside from the public school, other fields await 
the playwright with original ideas: church school, 
4-H, scouts, campfire, and junior Red Cross are a 
few. 

Leading markets for school plays: The Instructor, 
The Grade Teacher, Plays, American Childhood, 
and well-established publishers such as, Row, 
Peterson, and Company, Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Dramatic Publishing Company, Walter H. 
Baker Company, Banner Plays Company. 
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WRITING a fact book is labor. If you don’t 
believe that, try it. Just knock out some 80,000 
words that are lucid, not dull (you hope) and that 
give the reader something not found in other books 
on the same subject. 

My first fact book was “Colorado,” a guide book 
published in the early 1930s by Coward-McCann 
(a collector’s item; originally $2.50; now $10 and 
up if you can find a good one); then two fact 
books on landscape design, Doubleday, mid 1930s. 

After seven years in wildlife restoration work and 
public relations, on pay checks, with intermittent 
part-time writing, I went back to full-time free- 
lancing in August, 1946, with more fact books 
brewing inside. Three will be published this year. 

Perhaps it was some of the training in systematic 
studies of wildlife and the public relations that led 
me into doing several things with these books 
which may help others working on fact books for 
popular reading. Anyway, I'll pass them along. 

In pulling together raw material for “Fresh 
Water Fishing,” which A. S. Barnes & Co. has pub- 
lished, I recognized that there is a stunning num- 
ber of books on that subject. Whatever the subject 
you choose, you will doubtless find the same is 
true. You'll find that if your book is going to step 
out from-others on the same subject, it must offer 
something different, in content, or presentation, or 
both. 

My first step was to read a cross-section of more 
recent books, plus some that reached back. I did 
this for two reasons. First, to spread out in a gen- 
eral way the coverage that had been made on the 
subject and find where that coverage had been thin 
or even lacking. Second, to brief all notes as 
reading went along, as foundation for what to write 
into the new book and what not to. Perhaps, too, 
I did this to get a grasp of how the other fellow 
had written his stuff, so as not merely to echo his 
pitch and tune. 

Over thirty books I read thoroughly; a number 
of others I scanned. There was, I found, a place 
for another book if I could swing it. I found also 
that Izaak Walton had set a pattern of fishing 
books which had been followed more or less by all 
subsequent writers. 

In this researching, I uncovered a wealth of tips; 
brief mentions of items that could be and should be 
presented in more detail, that could be run down 
by further research and the essence worked into a 
full-rounded segment of the new book. The “Ken- 
tucky Reel” story was one; the multiplying bait- 
casting reel is strictly an American invention, and 
nobody had given details of its development and 
who had done the job in making a new sport possi- 
ble. The story was in bits in a dozen different vol- 
umes. I pulled it together. 

That, I believe, is the most helpful idea that 
came out of that labor. <A scrap here, a shred 
there—these different scraps had to be put into the 
stew, cooked up, and served appetizingly as a com- 
plete dish. I couldn't go back through every book 
at the time of text writing. 

As I worked in the library, I kept ordinary, small 
yellow-paper scratch pads at hand. When I found 
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TIPS ON WRITING 
THE FACT BOOK 


By ARTHUR H. CARHART 


an item that looked interesting, I briefed it on a 
sheet of this scratch pad. At the top was the broad 
heading, “Lures” for instance. Under that was the 
subdivision, “Spinners,” perhaps. Then I entered 
the reference, the book, the author, publisher, year, 
sometimes page of specific edition, with the data 
beneath. 

I have a little pocket “file’” made of heavy paper, 
7x5 inches, with 13 filing pockets alphabetically 
arranged. It stood on the reading table beside me 
as I wrote my notes. Into the “L” pocket I placed 
my notes on “Lures,” into “R,” “Rods.” ~ History 
went into “H” and “Books” into “B.” Thus I 
have in that little file, a listing of perhaps 100 
books, titles, author, publisher, year published, to 
which I can readily turn for further research. But 
in addition I have a slug of these little one-sheet 
notes, under subjects, that I can take out, spread 
on the desk as I write, and fit them into a picture 
puzzle pattern on my background data of the one 
subject. Where there are several subjects in one 
lettered pocket, such as “Hook” and “History” I’ve 
clipped each subject together. 

Two results are secured. As I write, I have no 
three-foot stack of reference volumes toppling over 
my desk. And I save tremendous time that other- 
wise would have to be spent thumbing through in- 
dexes and such. Dope and the authentication are 
spread out before me in those little note-slips. 

Maybe there’s another result. As you set up the 
outline for a fact book, you methodically assign one 
subject to a chapter. But it’s easy to get sidetracked. 
Some intriguing corollary subject comes up; you 
find yourself off the main line onto something that 
leads into subject matter not germain. But that 
set of notes spread out before you is a guard against 
any wandering. 

Here’s another point. I’ve found that in effect a 
chapter is a little article in itself, on one particular 
subdivision of the main subject. Assign the chap- 
ter to that one subject, cover it thoroughly, turn to 
another chapter “article” and you'll not find your- 
self repeating. On top of that, your “article” chap- 
ter is in fact an article, and often you can sell 
serial rights to some magazine. That helps in get- 
ting double returns, and returns earlier than from 
rovalties which often don’t show up for a couple 
of years after you've started the book. You may 
need to rework the chapter, brief it some, but the 
materials to build it are there and in good se- 
quence. 

And here’s some more of the pay-off. In that little 
paper file, about the size of a rather fat “engineer- 
ing handbook” I have enough material right now 
to give background for a couple of other books; 
fact is. it has already contributed to another fish- 
ing book to be published this year, and another 
that is in the mill. 

Approximately the same pattern was followed in 
working up “Hi, Stranger,” book on dude ranches, 
published in May by Ziff-Davis. When I kept 
notes in notebooks, I was always hunting, spending 
hours literally, to find notes among their hetero- 
geneous pages. Now I reach in a pocket, and there 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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] YOU AND | 


I don’t know all there is to know about writing, 
hut I do know this: if you keep grinding out the 
stuff you'll sell some of it. 

I know, too, that writing is one thing and selling 
is another. 

The author has only one job, and that is to put 
down on paper a story or article he believes will 
meet at least the general requirements of many 
editorial departments and the specific require- 
ments of one or two. Here his job is done. 

Then it’s up to an agent to find the market for 
the material, a market he thinks will yield not 
only a handsome profit for the author but also a 
neat one for himself. The author’s business is to 
write material and make money, and the agent’s is 
to sell written material and make money. 

Now that’s as simple as 2 and 2, and anyone 
who doesn’t believe so can call all the names he 
likes, but he can’t break down that proposition any 
more successfully than he can prove that 2 and 2 
are really half-past one. You need an agent. 

There are exceptions, of course. There always 
are. I’m one. I don’t use an agent. 

I'm not the most prolific writer in the world, 
but I do produce a mess—I use the word deliber- 
ately—of wordage every month in addition to the 
advertising copy that I hack away at by day. A 
very small part of it is reasonably good, a little 
more is passing fair, and a. great deal is barely 
passing. Some is pure junk. I sell most of it, 
sooner or later. I’ve been carrying on this way 
for several years. 

My markets? The shorts syndicates occasionally, 
a rural publication now and then, sometimes a 
youth paper, or the denominational publications, 
once in a while a humor magazine. I play the 
field, because I’m still searching for what will be 
my home pasture. My writing schedule is fairly 
rigid, but my subject selectivity is not. I slant each 
piece fairly definitely at one particular market. 
What I accomplish is owing to my own efforts, un- 
supported by an agent. 

Right about here, you should begin to wonder 
why I suggest that you avail yourself of an agent 
and yet openly admit and seemingly boast that 1 
get along without one. 

Let me explain first that I am not boasting. 
\nd let me protest that I’m not polishing the apple 
for any agent friend, nor am I trying to give the 
advertising columns of this magazine a plug, be- 
cause for all the influence they have upon my 
writing at this time every literary agent in the 
country can go skip a great long rope and_ take 
this magazine’s business manager along to help 
swing. 

As for me, no agent would want me. I don't 
write the kind of stuff an agent would care to 
hother with. I write short pieces, averaging about 
1000 words. My average rate of pay will not ex- 
ceed two cents per word. That makes my average 
check $20—and what ten-per-center wants to be 
burdened with me at two bucks a throw? I’m 
not worth the trouble. So I do the agency world a 
favor and stay out of its hair. 


But you out there—you write longer stuff. You 
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THE AGENTS 


By WILLIAM J. MURDOCH 


write stories and articles anywhere from 3000 to 
100,000 words long. After you've written such a 
piece, why try to sell it yourself? Do you know 
all the markets, all the sales possibilities of the 
piece you've written? You're blamed right you 
don’t. No author can hope to know the require- 
ments of all the markets, al! the time. From my 
files I've resurrected short pieces that have been re- 
jected several times; rewritten, revised, or simply re- 
tvped them; mailed them out again; and finally 
sold them. I’ve had to do this myself, because no 
agent with a brain in his head would do all that 
work for me—and for so litthke money. But why 
should you comb the market field for an outlet 
for your longer stuff, when an agent will do it 
for you? 

The same agent who would kick me aside prob- 
ably would welcome you with open arms. You're 
his bread and butter, and if he can’t do you any 
good he won’t have any bread or any butter either. 
To live, these boys have to get results for people 
like you, and they'll do their best to live. 

Let’s say you've written a Western, period circa 
1880. Your hero is a young bucko who assumes 
the badge and office of marshal of Smoking Guns. 
Colo., after his pappy, the former marshal, is shot 
daid by some no-count onnery skonk. Your heroine 
runs the telegraph office. Scattered around and 
about are sundry gamblers and bad men, saloon 
gals who seem evil enough but actually are all 
wool and a yard wide, a smart old desert rat, and 
a pistol-blazing, rip-roaring, lickety-split ending. 

What are you going to do with that yarn? Do 
you, the author, know which editor wants to buy a 
story with a pink-cheeked marshal and a faithful, 
telegraph-operating heroine? Maybe this editor 
has three such tales scheduled already and he 
wouldn’t take another as a gift. Maybe that editor 
won't ever go for a yarn like that because his read- 
ers’ want no truck with wimmen—at least not in 
their Westerns. Maybe another editor would give 
the piece serious consideration if you’d tone down 
the color about 19 shades, but he can’t take time 
to tell you so. Et cetera, and ad infinitum. 

Unless you're writing under contract, or unless 
you know several editors personally and are in- 
formed from time to time as to their needs, your 
chances of knowing the immediate needs of any 
particular editor, other than a few broad generali- 
ties, are practically nil. 

There are probably a lot of bum agents. But 
there are a lot of bum writers, too, and the score 
evens itself up pretty well. A bum agent can’t 
sell a good story because he doesn’t know how, and 
a good agent can’t sell a bum story because no one 
knows how. Both events do occur, of course, but 
no one knows how or why. But give an average 
agent an average yarn, and the chances are that 
the writer will get an average check. 

Let me and the other dipsy-doodlers write our 
short pieces and wonder how often they will be 
rejected before the right editor sends along our 
two-cents-a-word. But you who are after bigger 
game—you load the gun and pull the trigger. Just 
be sure an experienced eye aims! 
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BEGINNING writers are al- 
most always concerned with 
the source of ideas for writing. 
To the professional writer, 
the concern seems of little mo- 
ment, since he is rarely with- 
out more ideas than he can 
handle at any one time. But 
the beginner is plagued not 
only with the source of ideas 
but probably even more with 
uneasiness over selecting and 
judging his best ideas. The 
following questions asked me 
are, I think, representative of 
the beginner's problems. 


Alan Swallow 


1. Where does a writer look for ideas? 

Depending upon the angle of approach, this 
question is likely to seem unanswerable or silly. 
Psychologically, I supose an “idea” for a piece ot 
writing is very similar to the technical term “in- 
sight,” that is, an immediate and keen understand- 
ing or penetration, an apprehension which one has 
not had before... 1 do not know that the psycholo- 
gists have adequately answered the question of the 
source of such ideas or insights. 

But we do know that people irave them. And we 
also know that they come to each individual in his 
own way. Writers have testified that they get their 
ideas in a multiplicity of ways. Thus, the question 
of source of ideas can seem a bit silly, since an ade- 
quate answer can be everywhere, anyplace. 

Here are just a few of the possibilities. Many 
writers start with examination of their personal ex- 
perience. By attempting to understand their own 
experiences, they will have many ideas for writing. 

Other writers are likely to get their ideas prin- 
cipally from watching other persons. Katherine 
Mansfield once indicated that she got the original 
idea for a story when she was climbing a stairs in a 
house in Paris and as she went past a landing saw 
through an open door a group of men seated about 
a table and engrossed in a game of cards. Some 
expression of their intensity over the game “clicked” 
in her mind and sfarted a pattern for a_ story. 
Others have found idea material by observing their 
friends, different people at work, strangers seen on 
a street car or bus, in fact, at any moment or place 
where people may be seen. 

Probably one of the most-used sources for ideas 
among writers, since writers are commonly readers 
as well, is the printed word. The great classics of 
literature have been a mine of ideas for writers for 
centuries. Diaries, biographies, autobiographies, 
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By ALAN SWALLOW 
ideas: Where Does a Writer Look for Them? How Can He Tell If One Is Good? 


and_ articles, 
thousands of 


encyclopedias—al| 
ideas for further 
writing. Some writers have found that watching 
the daily newspaper—particularly the personals, 
human interest stories, and columns—bears much 
fruit for their writing. 

All these—and many other sources—have contrib- 
uted ideas for writing. It is clear, then, that the 
heginner may find ideas in a multitude of places. 
What he should probably do is to observe his own 
mental processes rather closely for a period and 
find out under what conditions he does get ideas 
for writing. Then perhaps it will be possible for 
him to turn again and again to similar sources 
when he is in need of a new idea. 

By all means the beginning writer should be 
cautioned to make some immediate use of ideas he 
does have. Novelists have often found that, in the 
middle of a novel, they have to stop to make use of 
an idea for a short story. But if an idea cannot be 
turned into a full writing immediately, it should 
at least be put down in a notebook for future use. 


2. How does one know when he has a good idea? 


When is a subject worth writing about? 

Learning to write is surely a trial and error 
process. Through experience it is possible for the 
writer to anticipate his errors and reject them be- 
fore much time has been wasted upon them, and, 
in turn, to increase the percentage of trials. which 
will be successful. A similar thing is true of the use 
of ideas. As the experience in writing grows, the 
writer is more and more able to “test” an idea be- 
fore he has spent much time with it and thus to 
know more readily when an idea is a good and 
fruitful one. Until that time, the beginning writer 
can do the best testing he can, probably by actu- 
ally trying the idea in a full writing of it. 

Ideas for writing can hardly be limited by sub- 
ject, however. It is almost a truism that any sub- 
ject can be written about with some success. The 
deciding matter is the writer—can he take the sub- 
ject and give it significant treatment in writing? 
The way of writing makes or breaks the work. (I 
am aware, of course, that temporary situations may 
affect the reception to a subject; a splurge of books 
about aviation, for example, may keep a new book 
on the subject from being accepted at the time 
But such conditions are normally quite temporary, 
and a successful piece of writing can, in the nor- 
mal course of careful and wise marketing, find a 
place.) In the end, then, the appropriateness of 
the subject is a part of the problem of the idea for 

piece of writing; it must be tested in the same 
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non-fiction books 
have contributed 
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Chester C. Bemis, Associate 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN 
STORIES! Have you something new 
and fresh to offer? If you have, 
we can sell it. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET: FACTS 
ABOUT WRITING AND SELLING 
SCREEN STORIES & GETTING YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED. Free to writers. 
Address: 1317 North Brighton St., 
BURBANK, CALIF. 
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LITERARY 


Our New York correspondent writes: ‘Confes- 
sions are still a good market, but authors and 
agents report a higher standard of writing de- 
manded by editors, mainly because many slick writ- 
ers are trying their hands these days—and crafts- 
manship does not lose its hand no matter how ‘it 
stoops to conquer.’ A slick editor admitted 
there is every bit as fine writing in the confessions 
magazines as in the leading magazines of the coun- 
try....’ The pulp magazines are slow but steady. 
Summer vacations usually show an up-trend in buy- 
ing ‘escape magazines.’ The tendency on the part 
of pulp publishers is to make a strong campaign 
this fall to see if things won't adjust themselves. 
There is a lot of publishing money ready to get 
behind any magazine which shows hope and up- 
grade. . . . Newsdealers report that magazine buyers 
are shopping. They look over a magazine before 
buying, especially at the features. More magazines 
this fall will be carrying a full list of, titles on the 
covers. Good cover illustrations are not enough. 
People want their reading-money’s worth. . . . Best 
sellers in the book field this summer have been 
cook-books. Food is an important puller. More 
writers should write on eating. Fiction books were 
trailing up to the end of June. ... Those who rent 
summer-resort cottages report a drop, some saying 
that people don’t want to leave their televisions. 
his means that those who do go on vacations will 
have to read, as television is not as portable as 
radio. Book and magazine stories in sections with- 
out television, report better sales averages. 
Collier’s is examining fiction from unknowns more 
carefully than ever. And with Lee Pasquin at 
Liberty, the real writer will get consideration as 
well as the name author. . Argosy continues to 
climb in sales and prestige. Writers in Argosy are 
now considered in big time... . New York agents 
report a drop in income simply because there are 
more agents than ever and fewer magazines. But 
good writers are not complaining. A writer in New 
York in June for a visit, got three requests for 
stories based on outlines she showed. One wanted 
her to finish the story at once and promised her a 
bonus. Thus, good story ideas are still marketable 
quickly. Originality rather than the groove is now 
a demand. Every editor is looking for some magic 
wand. He knows that people will buy if there is 
something outstanding.” 

Daily Meditation, “The Silent Guide to a Suc- 
cessful Future,” should henceforth be addressed at 
P. O. Box 2710, San Antonio 6, Texas. Rates paid 
for material are 14 cent to 1 cent a word (not 114 
cents to | cant as accidentally appeared in the June 
listing). “Our magazine does not carry advertising 
and must be sustained by its subscriptions alone,” 
states Wm. P. Taylor, editor. 

Southern and Southwestern Bottler, 344 Camp 
t.. New Orleans 12, announces that E. V. Brincker- 
hoff has replaced Newton C. Evans, so long the 
editor. “I am looking for all the good plant arti- 
cles that we can get,” writes Mr. Brinckerhoff. 
“Stuff on how to cut costs, blueprints or vardsticks 
on the cost of model departments—something sound 
that a bottler can check himself and his course 
by. ... We could use some light stuff besides, and 
I'd verv much appreciate any suggestions you might 
have for livening up the magazine—getting more 
reader interest, therefore, more advertising.” 
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The last issue of Nowadays, 321 Plymouth Ct., 

Chicago 4, was distributed with its newspapers the 


week of May 29, 1949. It is no longer a market for 
any material whatsoever. 


Science Illustrated, McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York, suspended publication with 
the July issue. 

Daring Detective, Fawcett Publications, 67 W. 
Hth St., New York 18, will be revived as a quar- 
terly in December. Joseph Piazzo, editor, is already 
reading stories. Old hands at fact-detective writing 
realize the value of querying first. Mr. Piazzo 
plans to use shorts, 500 to 1000 words, with some 
crime angle, and true murder stories 5000 to 6500 
words. Preference is for crimes committed between 
1935 and 1942, although any from 1920 on will be 
considered. Payment will be on acceptance at 3 
cents a word for the long stories, 5 cents for the 
shorts, $5 apiece for photos. 


Resumption of Stag by Martin Goodman, Empire 
State Bldg., 350 5th Ave., New York, is good news 
for male fact writers, as the book will be 100- per 
cent non-fiction, slanted toward mass male reader- 
ship. Thus there will be personalities, unusual 
news stories, hunting, fishing, and sports, true ad- 
venture, exceptional true crime stuff, picture sto- 
ries and features. Good rates—5 to 10 cents a 
word—even more for exceptional material—will be 
paid. Much material will be arranged for at spe- 
cial prices. Editor Brue Jacobs has an eager ear 
for writers who believe they have what Stag needs. 


Flamingo Films, Inc., 538 5th Ave., New York 19, 
an established television discovery company, is 
now preparing to go into the production of films, 
especially for television. Script writers are in- 
cluded in the fresh new talent for which the firm 
is looking. Anyone interested should contact David 
L. Wolper, Secy.-Treas. 

Vogue, 420 Lexington St., New York, is reported 

be readying to buy quality fiction with vogue- 
appeal, not over 3500 words. 


America Gas Journal, 53 Park Pl., New York 
has been bought by E. Holley Poe, Elliott Taylor 
and Lewis V. Hohl, from the estate of the late 
editor, §. G. Krahe. Although material is largely 
technical, some articles on business management 
are purchased after querying. Payment made on 
publication is $10 to $15 for 1000 words. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘‘you are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, 
none of which were practical.’ *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5000 words; over 5000 
and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $7.00; full length novels and plays, 
$10.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return 
postage with each ms. please. Send for FREE 
BOOKLET, “To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
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SUMMER WRITING 
VACATION 


AUGUST 25 - SEPTEMBER 7 


Workshop in 
Novel 
Short Story 
Article 
Play 
Juvenile 
At old Beersheba Springs Hotel in 
beautiful, cool, quiet Cumberland 
Mountains, in Tennessee. This his- 
toric spot, modern in all ways, is 
through arrangement with the M.E. 
Church for exclusive use of this 


writers’ conference. 
All instruction by nationally 
published writers. 


Reasonable costs. 
Write Harry Harrison Kroll, 


University of Tennessee 
Junior College 


Martin, Tenn. 


YOUR CHANCE for 
SALES INCREASED 


by the persistent and efficient help of an 
experienced agent. 
established writers elimi- 


remailing of their 
and MAGAZINE 


Beginners or 
nate the mailing and 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
MATERIAL. 


Sympathetic help can mean the differ- 
ence between progress and stagnation which 
might result from a few rejections. 


Write on with renewed hope while busi- 
ness detéils are handled for you. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 


Athletic Journal, 6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago 
26, edited by John G. Holmgren, is in the market 
for 1500-word technical articles on athletics by 
coaches. Payment is made at varying rates on 
publication. 

The Torch, 141 E. 65th St., New York 21, uses 
2000-word articles on topics of interest to Catholics. 
Editor is Norbert Georges, and payment is made 
on acceptance at $5 a page. Supplementary rights 
are released. 

Sportsvue, 321 Talbott Bldg., Dayton 2, Ohio, 
published six times a year during the school year, 
and distributed free to coaches and industrial rec- 
reation directors, wants articles of 1000 to 1200 
words based on interviews with big-name coaches, 
recreation directors, and trainers, explaining tech- 
niques which will enable less experienced men to 
do a better job. As issues are planned six months 
in advance, it is wise to query. Payment is made 
a month before publication at 3 cents a word and 
up, $3.50 to $5 for photos. 

The Authors Workshop of Boston is increasing 
its membership and will consider applications from 
commercially minded writers in the area. Mem- 
bership is not dependent upon having been pub- 
lished, but applicants must be sincere in their en- 
deavor to reach paying markets. For further in- 
formation, write to Stanley W. Arendholz, Secre- 
tary, P. O .Box 43, Hanover Street Sta., Boston 13, 
Mass. 

American Legion Magazine, 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16, is going out of the fiction market until 
further notice. Writes Robert B. Pitkin, associate 
editor, in a letter to agents: “. . . in the year 1948 
a great part of our fiction budget went unspent 
because of the low quality of manuscripts submit- 
ted during that year.” The magazine continues to 
be a very limited market for highly readable un- 
solicited articles in medicine, sports, veterans’ af- 
fairs, and nation affairs and for professionally writ- 
ten humorous articles and entertaining picture sto- 
ries of general interest, but “even in these cate- 
gories,’ continues Mr. Pitkin, “we are so well 
stocked that we are open only for exceptionally in- 
teresting, entertaining manuscripts. Our rates re- 
main in the upper bracket of the general market.” 

Esquire, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, which 
recently bought Bridegroom, will bring the latter 
out as a semi-annual supplement to Esquire. ‘The 
first supplement will appear in the November 
Esquire. Inquiries regarding articles of interest to 
the bridegroom, his clothes, parties, honeymoon 
plans, etc., should be addressed to Edward T. Sa- 
joris, who was formerly editor of Bridegroom. 

Living for Young Homemakers is the name 
henceforth to be worn by Mademoiselle’s Living, 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Mrs. Edith Bray- 
well Evans is editor-in-chief. Rates paid for short 
humorous, helpful, how-to articles, are good, and 
on acceptance. Mrs. Evans advises querying re- 
garding longer articles. 

Your Business, ,.hardware trade journal, has 
moved to Broad and Louden Streets (S. E. Corner) , 
Philadelphia 41. 

“New Horizons,” 821 Vie de la Paz, Pacific Pali- 
sades, Calif., a new year-round legitimate theacre 
founded by stage and screen actors, is in the market 
for good three-act plays. The work of new writers 
will be welcomed. A modest royalty will be paid 
for each performance or author will be given per- 
centage of the gross in return for a small share of 
the play. Manuscripts should be sent to Garrison 
P. Sherwood, Director. 
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| LETTERS 


Miriam Mason Swain’s article, ‘‘How Good Writers 
Become Better Writers.” in February Author and Jour- 
nalist, is such sound advice so clearly presented that 
the Indianapolis Story-a-Montnh Club made it the basis 
of a discussion for its March meeting, instead of having 
a speaker. 

We found this program so helpful that | thought you 
might wish to suggest it to other practical minded 
writing groups. The article is worth more than many a 
writer's text book. 

“The Crimson Thread of Your Story’’ by Leonard 
Snyder in the current issue means a great deal to me 
personally, also. For the first time | comprehend an 
editor’s grudging praise some years ago of a story of 
mine she bought, ‘’The plot is good—but where is your 
nice emotional style?’ 

Thank you for both of these articles. 

Cordially yours, 

Gertrude Hecker Winders 

(Mrs. C. G. Winders) 

Program Chairman, Story-a-Month Club. 
2242 No. Alabama St. , 
Indianapolis 5. Ind. 

VANITY VS. SUBSIDY 
A. & J. 

In a recent issue of your magazine, your New York 
correspondent mentioned the success Ed Bodin had had 
with subsidy publication of several of his books. Just 
what is the difference between vanity and subsidy pub- 


lishing? 
Subscriber. 

Mr. Bodin answers as follows: As for difference be- 
tween vanity and subsidy, the question is one of im- 
print. Any good book dealer can tell you if an imprint 
has value or not. The vanity houses are well known, as 
they never have a best seller or even books in large 
book stores. | have separated book publishers as white 
list and black list. The black list covers those that take 
anything as long as the author will pay. The white list 
has good standing on books. 

An author contacting an unknown publisher should ask 
what of his books have been successful and what book 
stores carry any of his books. The Publishers’ Weekly 
can sometimes inform an author. The real test is to 
make sure the publisher will promote the book, not 
merely print it and hold copies for orders, but include 
it, as is customary, in a catalogue that is sent to all 
book stores. 

The best arrangement is where the author furnishes 
the money for composition, printing, and binding, and 
the publisher promotes the book, with the first earnings 
paying back the author, and future earnings being split 
fifty-fifty. Or where the author finances everything, 
including circulars, advertising, cataloguing, etc., with 
the author getting 80% and the publisher 20%. 

Frankly, the subsidy houses in my white list all appear 
under book publishers in ‘Literary Market Place,’ put 
out by the Bowker Company, 62 W. 45th St., New York. 
In other words, a good imprint is worth something to 
on author and an author has to give a good share for 
such. You'd be surprised how many large companies 
will consider a subsidy offer of a good book. An author 
should query a few top companies just for luck. One 
author recently wrote a big company about a text book 
which had good recommendation. This company pub- 
lished it on subsidy basis and it is now listed in their 
regular catalogue, selling because of the imprint assur- 
ance. But a book that yells ‘‘vanity’’ has two strikes 
against it at the start. In the first place, no book store 
will stock it. That’s the test. If a book is to be sold ex- 
clusively by direct mail, then a definite mailing should 
be arranged by contract. No full size book in small 
edition can be decently published today for less than 
a dollar a copy. It used to be 40 or 50 cents. 

Ed Bodin 

545 5th Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y. 

COPYRIGHT FOR POETS 

Ay 

The actual copyrighting of an author’s work is some- 
thing apparently overestimated by many verse-writers. 
To copyright anything is to protect it and those most 
interested in such protection are of two classes: the 
professional and the amateur. 

In that first flush of creation the embryonic poet feels 
that his more or less immortal work should receive pro- 
tection (not realizing that his reading of it to whoso- 
ever will listen is broadcasting any points that may be 
copied just as much as publication might) and he at once 
starts proceedings to acquire such protection. 

Laying aside all sentiment let us look at this situ- 
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Katharine Newlin Burt— 

Author of best sellers and 
recently fiction editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, writes: 
“Vd have started ten years 
sooner on a literary career, 
but there was no Palmer In- 


stitute then. Any writer— 
would-be or experienced — 
would certainly find help in 
the Palmer course. I know 


of no better training school.” 


Here's What 


Famous Authors 
SAY ABOUT PALMER TRAINING 


Rupert Hughes writes: ‘’Since authorship is essen- 
tially a matter of home work, it is one of the 
few arts of which much can be taught by corre- 
spondence. | have found Palmer Institute’s in- 
struction material most interesting, intelligent, and 
helpful.’’ 

Ruth Comfort Mitchell writes: ‘‘With pleasure and 
profit | have read and studied the Palmer course. 
You are making it possible for new writers today 
to travel over a highway, instead of a rough and 
difficult road.’’ 

Gertrude Atherton writes; ‘‘The most practical, 
economical and time-saving way | know of in 
learning to write is the Palmer Institute Method: 
(1) at home, at your own convenience, (2) com- 
plete, thorough instruction, and (3) individual, 
professional coaching.” 


Free Lesson Shows How You Learn At Home. 


So you can see for yourself how interesting, how help- 
ful Palmer Training may be to you, we make this 
generous free offer to send you: 

(A) Sample lesson of our proven home-study course, with 

(B) actual writing assignments showing how you “learn 
by doing;” 

(C) typical answers showing how professional 
actually do the work; 

(D) illustrated 40 page book “‘’The Art of Writing Salable 

Stories’ describing opportunities for writers; details 

of our complete instruction by our staff of profes- 


sional writers; and what famous 
authors, students and graduates APPROVED 
FOR 
VETERANS 


writers 


say about Palmer Training. 

Here is your opportunity to learn, 
without cost or obligation, how 
Palmer home study training may 
help you as a writer. Send today. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, Est. 1917 


Member, National Home Study Council 
Desk G-89, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FREE 
LESSON 


‘ Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 

g Hollywood 28, California, U.S.A., Desk G-89 
§ Please send me free sample lesson and illustrated 
< book, ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories,’’ explain- 
ing the unique features of your training. This re- 
quest is confidential and no salesman will call. 


- Address 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here Fj 
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ED BODIN 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 


sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they win by 
He sells his own writings, too. 


Bonded agent, 


pull. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A GREEN ST. | WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


WRITERS ... 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW -—— COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—-FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


“BOGGED DOWN” 


“I'll pull you out! I‘ll teach you to write salable stories! 
YES, I'LL STAND RIGHT BEHIND YOU AND GUIDE 
YOUR PEN HAND UNTIL YOU TURN OUT A SOUND 
FICTION PIECE. I'll teach you the ‘tricks’ of the trade! 
ll show you how to quit fumbling around and write 
as professionals write! INTERESTED? Drop me a line 


| want to prove my statements! NO FOOLIN’—I'il do it! 


GHOSTING? Yessir. We'll do the job for you. Ask for 
terms. 
PS: If it’s a story you’ve written and can’t sell, we'll 


show you just what the trouble is. Tell you how to re- 
write it so it will sell! WE'VE MANY LETTERS IN OUR 
FILES ATTESTING TO THE WORTH OF THIS SERVICE! 
The fee is $2.00 to 6000 words for complete and com- 
prehensive criticism. Mail us a ‘yarn’ and see. Return 


postage please. 
1616 E. 4th St. THE DOCTOR Tucson, Ariz. 


ation calmly; suppose a poet does write something that 
someone else more or less copies or steals from him and 
presents to the reading public in some similar manner 
this would at the most involve but the sum of money 
changing hands for rights to publish this poem, and at 
current rates, the poet would realize about five dollar 
at the most. Is this then worth all the effort of copy 
right and the present four dollar fee? 

If one offers something to a newspaper for publica 
tion then he allows it to become public property. If the 
poem is published in a copyrighted magazine then it is 
fully protected and in practically all cases the editors 
assign ali rights to the author. (When such _ publica- 
tions as the Hearst publications, Christian Science Moni- 
for and other ranking papers do so there is little to 
worry about.) 

Should a writer have an idea that he is afraid might 
be taken from him in transit from a casual reading he 
can protect himself by mailing a copy of the manuscript 
to himself by registered mail and retaining it unopened. 
Should an occasion arise involving right of ownership 
the date on the registration proves the author’s earliest 
ownership. 

It is a good thing to acquire stray copyright privileges 
of one’s work if and when possible and the various edi- 
tors of papers and magazines go more than half way in 
this respect. Ask them courteously and in a friendly 
manner and don’t treat them as if they were doing 
you out of an inheritance and you will find them a 
grand bunch to deal with. 

There are very few cases on record of a poem or 
poems having been stolen from an author and unless 
you are a hidden Shakespeare or a modern Sappho you 
don‘t have to worry—your only worry probably will be in 
either selling or even seeing your lines in print. 

James Neill Northe. 


WRITING FOR THE FOUR-TO-TENS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


side of Mars won't sell him the stuff if he doesn’t 
wish it. Besides, a manuscript that is worth any- 
thing will eventually find the right market and 
stick there without any letter of recommendation. 

When your brain children return—as they un- 
doubtedly will, and often—(I’m sorry, but truth- 
ful) , don’t feel that your literary career has ended. 
Remember, “The third time never fails unless you 
give up.” Stories have sold on the fiftieth trip at a 
good price. Send them out again and again if you 
feel sure that you have something—until they do 
land. It isn’t always the story’s fault that it spends 
so much time travelling. It may be that the editor 
recently has bought one that is almost a twin sister 
to yours, or he may be overstocked with material, 
or it may be that your theme is not fully in keep- 


ing with the policy of his magazine. Even chil- 
dren’s magazines have policies. 
I once offered a short feature to a nationally 


known children’s magazine. It came back pronto. 
Without glancing at the rejection slip, 1 merely 
laid the envelope aside. A few weeks later I 
looked up a plausible market and sent the manu- 
script on its hopeful way to the same magazine that 
had rejected it!, This rather serious faux pas 

discovered about a week after mailing it. Instead 
of the call-down that I deserved, the thing was ac- 
cepted, and the series ran thirteen years! My point 


is this: Doubtless at the time the manuscript first 
reached the editorial office, there was no place for 
it in coming issues already mapped out, even 


though it was slanted for this particular magazine. 
When it again reached their hands it happened to 
fill the need. This follow-up policy is not to be 
recommended but it does illustrate the fact that 7/ 
you have something worthwhile o offer, there <> a 
place for it somewhere, sometime. Give it at least 
a dozen trips each way before consigning it to the 
wastebasket. Often a revision will accomplish won 
ders. Remember that it is not always because of 
the defects of the manuscript or because of the 
poor judgment of the editorial staff, that it is not 
received with open arms and open check-book. 
The 
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You buy coke by the ton 


but Coke* 
by the bottle, the carton, or the case 


The difference is in meaning. Thus, coke (lower-case “‘c’’) is a 


kind of fuel—and nothing else. 
And Coke (upper-case “C”) is Coca-Cola—and nothing else. 


The distinction may seem unimportant to anyone not directly 
concerned. But your observance of it is a vital matter to us. 
For the law requires us to be’ diligent in the protection of our 


trade-marks. That’s why we keep these reminders before you. 


Your co-cperation is respect- *Coke = Coca-Cola 
fully requested, whenever Both are registered trade- 
marks that distinguish the 
you use either Coke or same thing the product of 
Coca Cola in print The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


89 WAYS TO MAKE 
MONEY BY WRITING 


New Revised 1949 Edition 

More than 100 different fields of writing are 
covered in the 1949 revision of this Special Re- 
port, first issued in 1935. A tremendous amount 
of helpful information is presented. 

89 WAYS is frankly for writers who ask only, 
“How can | cash in on my writing talent?’ The 
* Special Report is a practical, down-to-date survey, 
covering fiction, articles, verse, and many types of 
miscellaneous writing. Treatment is terse, with 
formulas, taboos, length, rate and other informa- 
tion. Duplicated form. App. 15,000 words. 

Regular price is $1.50. 

During July and August, if you will send $1.75, 
you will receive a six months’ subscription to The 
Author & Journalist, regularly $2 per year, and in 
addition will receive 89 WAYS. Use the conven- 
ient order form. (If you are already a subscriber, 
your subscription will be extended for six months.) 
The Author & Journalist, 

Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 

Please send me a copy of the 1949 Edition of 89 
Ways ‘to Make Money sy Writing, and in addition 
enter my subscription for six months. I enclose 
$1.75 in accordance with your Special Offer. 


O My subscription should be handled as an extension. 


ia Please send C. O. D. 
August 
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12 FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


Twelve helpful Brochures on various phases of 
creative writing for only $1.00. 

Also FREE descriptive literature on the PLOT 
GENIE and on ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. 
J. C. SLOAN 
Representative for The Gagnon Co. 

P.O. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


THE POETRY CLINIC 


Fast, competent criticism. Minimum charge, 3 
poems for $1. Return s.a.e. required. Nothing to 
sell but friendly service. Try us. 


P. O. Box 352 


Roseburg, Oregon 


RADIO WRITING INTEREST 
YOU? 


But you’re not ready for dramatic scripts? 
Then learn of the many long-neglected op- 
portunities in RADIO WRITING which afford 
lucrative careers. Send for FREE COPY of 
RADIO SIGNALS HANDBOOK. Enclose 10c 
coin for handling. 


HAL BERG 


Program Director 
Station WILK Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 3) 

did an article once before for us... “Points On 
Interviewing,” March 1947 . . . discusses a writer's 
hunches in “Nurse That Hunch.” 

Writers’ Conference time again in Boulder, and 
William Wilson, director, has a fine and varied 
staff, keyed to modern needs in the writing world. 
All publicity has emphasized the desire to have 
150 men and women seriously interested in writ- 
ing (enrolment has been limited to that number) 
working under men and women who have shown 
by their success in various fields their ability to 
talk and teach on truly helpful subjects. No long- 
er does one feel a Writers’ Conference has been 
worthwhile if those who attend take home with 
them only the chance to say: ‘I saw Mr. So-Big! 1 
talked with him and shook his hand. Later he 
saw me and actually called my by name.” Inter- 
esting—but of no particular help toward better 
writing. But when a Conference student says: “I 
was fortunate enough to be in one of Mr. Blank’s 
classes—you remember, author of —— Does that 
man know how to teach!” the story is quite differ- 
ent. I feel endeavor should be—and I think is— 
more and more toward selection of the writer who 
can not only make literary headlines with his own 
work but can get right down to the level of the be- 
ginner, the earnest trier, and show him how to 
correct his faults, build on his good points, and 
can lend the kind of encouragement that counts 
© © 


Strictly Personal. Margaret made her very brief 
stop-over in Boulder on her way with Dr. Sam_ to 
Middletown, Conn. The “little old blue schmoo” 
(“Of course, it’s rather ancient, but we own il 
clear!”) gave some trouble en route, but they 
wrote me on arrival they had made it on schedule. 
... Dick and Marie already have their apartment 
arranged for at College Station, Texas, so they have 
no housing situation to concern them the rest of 
their stay here. It will be enough to get settled 
and everything running smoothly before the new 
little brother or sister (not really!) arrives in Octo- 
ber. . . It looks as if I, too, may have good fall 
arrangements made. The children don’t want me 
to live alone. A happy solution, we thought, 
would be a young college couple to share my 
home, preferably with the girl one who has had 
nursing training. Sounds hard to find, but friends 
knew a couple looking for just such an arrange- 
ment. I like young folks around! 


TIPS ON WRITING THE FACT BOOK 


(Continued from Page 16) 


I find all notes on a given subject from all sources,¢ssary 
from all periods of getting material, all in onefdividt 
of the 
Any short-cuts a writer can take in getting datajpaper. 
together for a book in the fact field, are darnedjone e: 
welcome. It’s long labor to prepare such a bookjout 
May these tips that helped me, help you, too, even publis 
if you are writing fiction with a fact background }Cpyis 
I know definitely that these ideas saved me hcursjpoet a 
helped make my books better, helped build returngovel 


place. 


through salable “article” chapters at the same time 


providing me a lot of foundation for second, thirdjAnd e 


and more books to come in the field so compactiypie 


covered in one of my “dope” files. What bafflesind er 


me is that I discovered these helps in the past fivef 


years of three decades of writing! paper. 


The Author & Journalisidugust 
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Just as we go to press, we learn that Best Years, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, has suspended pub- 
lication. ‘ 

Shoe Service, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, is 
badly overstocked, not buying anything now, ac- 
cording to Mary Ellison, editor. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write. and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Article 
Writing, Versification and others, offer constructive criti- 
cism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today 3 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


BEGINNER’S GUIDE TELLS YOU HOW! 
WHERE to get IDEAS; HOW to WRITE them. 
WHERE to SELL—FILLERS, FICTION, JUVENILE 
stories and NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. Let an EX- 
PERIENCED TEACHER, and AUTHOR give you 
practical, simplified advice in— 
BEGINNER’S GUIDE — Price $1.00 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
Dept. AJ, 23 Vintage Ave., Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $129.50 
Have your books published not just pritned. There 
is a difference. Novels by special arrangement. 
Misc. Books. 10,000 book accts. Ref. Dun & 
Bradstreet. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


ADVISING THE BEGINNER 


(Continued from Page 18) 
way as any other idea for writing. 

3. Is it better to mull a story over very thor- 
oughly in the mind before beginning to write or 
can you do better by starting to write from a gen- 
eral outline and later revising? 

There can be no answer to this question which 
applies to all people. Rather, the answer is more a 
matter of the habits of work of the particular 
writer. Many successful writers find that they can 
work most efficiently in perfecting a story by writ- 
ing it out rather quickly and then spending much 
time in revising and polishing it. We are all aware 
of novels, for example, which were written as many 
as nine or ten times. On the other hand, some 


..J writers have perfected the habit (and it is probably 


a good habit, if the person can attain it, merely 
hecause it may save time for other work) | of 
working a story over so thoroughly in the mind that 
when the moment of writing comes it is likely to 
be a relatively brief period, with few revisions nec- 
essary. In a sense, what has happened for this in- 
dividual is that he has done in his thinking much 
of the work which the other writer needs to do on 
paper. I am reminded of observing the writing of 
one extremely fine first novel. The author wrote 
out a draft, made minor changes by pen, and the 
published version was made from that original by a 
copyist. But the author was already a successful 
poet and story writer and had thought about this 
novel through several years. 

Between the extremes will be found most writers. 
And each beginning writer needs to find, just as 
ne finds other successful writing habits by trial 
ind error, the moment at which it is best to take 
n idea from the mind and start putting it on 
paper. His answer will have to be his own. 
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JOIN 


re PRIZE 


of the ALL-AMERICAN SCHOOL 


THE PROOF !S IN THE PRIZES! Our students won 
$250,000 last year, including $25,000, $21,000, 
$10,000 top prizes, hundreds of other awards. 
WE HAVE HELPED THOUSANDS OF BEGINNERS 
BECOME WINNERS! YOU, TOO, CAN WIN BIG 
PRIZES! Send for FREE COPY OF “PRIZE IDEAS” 
with prize-winning helps and news of current con- 
tests. Send name and address NOW. No obli- 


ation. 
ALL-AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept.AJ 


13 E. Chelten Ave. Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. 
This nationwide record improves constantly. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is done by correspond- 
ence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.60), Com- 
plete Book of Scansion ($3.60), and Poets’ Handbook 
($1.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 


profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair 
to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism 
of 1 poem. 

BOZENKILL 


DELANSON, N. Y. 


SOCIAL 
Correspondence Club Ne? 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
plane to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
find compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


CANDID, HELPFUL CRITICISM 


Want to know what’s wrong and what to do about it? 
Experienced editors will read your manuscript carefully, 
tell you frankly what’s good in it and what’s bad—give 
you valuable suggestions if needed. Personal, close at- 
tention to your manuscript and your problem. Construc- 
tive, helpful criticism, practical counsel and market sug- 
gestions. Fee, $5 up to 6,000 words; $1 each additional 
1,000. Book-length scripts, $45. Literary counsel only. 
Not an agency; not a school. 


DYNAMIC ASSOCIATES 
210 Fifth Ave. New York City 10 
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Tracks, Verminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
still in the market for material from free-lance 
writers on railroad subjects—short, factual features, 
quality railroad fiction, jokes and cartoons. Ted 
O'Meara, editor, reports that up to 3 cents a word 
is paid for features. Sample copy will be sent on 
request. Tracks was formerly located in New York 
City. It is the magazine of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance maintained year 
in and year out, explain the long life of the 
OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 1893). 
A complete service for short stories, BOOKS, 
articles, essays, verse—we criticize, revise, type, 
market. Catalog Free of Dept. 

Franklin, Chio 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director 


GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
| do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 
Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sympa- 
thetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Expertence as 
Magazine editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 

Consideration Reading $1.00 each _ for 

short stories. Covers sales offer if salable, 
brief criticism, or suggestion of further 
work. separate fee to be arranged. 
My technical book: “Writing for a Living’ (cloth, 
207 pages) $2.50; ‘‘How to Publish Profitably’”’ 
(paper) $1.00; ““Atomic Short Story Technique” 
(paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 
DD 
AUTHOR’S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 
For further particulars write 
CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Colif. 


YD O 
A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamph'et format. Send for Bulletin 6. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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The Way to Write. By Rudolf Flesch and A. H, 
Lass (Harper & Brothers. $3.50). A very helpful 
book for anyone with something to say who has 
difficulty in writing effectively. Part If makes 
grammar, rules for spelling, and sentence structure 
come alive. Part I tells how to marshal your ideas 
and write them up in a conversational, interesting 
way ... what to do and what to avoid. 

The Literary Market Place 1949, R. R. Bowker 
Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 19. The Complete 
Directory of American Book Publishing. 1524 
names, 525 firms, with addresses of book publishers 
alone; 234 newspapers with circulation figures; 298 
magazines; 20 news services; 52 news, feature, and 
photo syndicates; 89 radio networks and major sta- 
tions; 59 literary prizes and awards; 100 literary 
agents, plus many other lists every writer should 
have before him. Although not a directory of edi- 
torial requirements, the Literary Market Place is 
recommended by the A. & J. as a name-and-address 
reference work in one te 4 volume that should be 
on every writer’s desk. $3:50 (on approval, if you 
wish) . 


PRIZE CONTESTS 

Gaines Dog Research Center, 50 Park Ave., New 
York 17, is conducting its second annual dog photo 
contest—theme, “Your Family Dog”—offering prizes 
totalling $875 for photographs involving actual 
family pets or of situations and activities in which 
the family dog could well play a part. Deadline 
for entries is 4:00 p. m., Friday, September 9, 1949. 
A postcard request to the Dog Center will bring a 
copy of the official contest rules. 

W. G. Vollmer, president of the Texas and Pa- 
cific Railway Co., Dallas, Texas, is offering a prize 
of $100 for the best poem reflecting the contribu- 
tion that the railway industry has made to the 
United States or on a theme inspired by and favor- 
able to train travel in the area served by this rail- 
way. Poems should be not more than 100 lines, nor 
less than 14. Anyone may compete. Closing date is 
October 1, 1949. Mark entries for the W. G. Voll- 
mer Award. 


CONSULT 
FLORENCE WIGHTMAN ROWLAND 
Write For Terms 
4 398 W. Sierra Madre Blvd. % 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 
MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have 
bought these from me for years. 
Add postage for 3 lbs. on each of first two groups and 
for 2 lbs. on third group. 500 3 line name and address 
stickers prox blue—50c. Add 5c exchange to checks. 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-AJ, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ‘35 
Make Your Vacation Profitable This Year! 
Personal Coaching At My Writers’ Colony 


(July-Aug.) Room, meals, 


1 week to 2 mo. 
(Ms. crit. all year by 


RESERVE now, 


priv. instr. In N.H. Mts. Tenth year. 
mail.) 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)....... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)....... 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything).. 2.50 
WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique). 2.00 
LEARN TO EARN! (Advanced Orders). 2.50 
TRY SHORT SHORTS! (9 types explained) 3.0 
213114, Ridge MILDRED |. REID Evanston, Illincis 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Television 
Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches and 
other exciting Prizes. 


You, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
“School of the Stars’’—the School America’s 
Biggest Winners voted Best in 6 impartial, 
independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN’—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests now 
on. It’s yours for the- asking! 


Shepherd School 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


DOLLAR MONTH 


What’s your line—trade journal writing, magazine 
articles, columning, or camera journalism? 

Tricks of the trade are found in the Dickson 
Guides, three of which may be purchased for 
only one dollar this month! 

The inside of newspaper and magazine col- 
umning is revealed in “99 KINDS OF COL- 
UMNS TO WRITE.’’ What to write about and 
how and where to sell columns. 50c separately. 

The whole process of writing and marketing 
magazine fillers is presented in ‘‘CHECK A 
DAY FOR FILLERS,’’ which also offers 365 
subjects and the leading markets for the short 
articles. 50c separately. 

How to serve as a correspondent for trade 
journals is one feature of ‘“TRADE JOURNAL 
DOLLARS.’ Another is a list of salable arti- 
cles. Rounding up and writing both news and 
features. 50c separately. 

Camera journalism is elaborately treated in 
“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA.” 
Forty ways to make photographs pay. 50c 
separately. 

What are your profits and losses as a writ- 
er? You need “THE WRITER’S BOOKKEEP- 
ER,’’ which also provides a manuscript record. 
50c separately. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
1006-A Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 
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Let’s Be Business Men! 
By Max Alth 


THE other day I stopped by a construction job, 
and spoke to the foreman. 

“What do you want?” 
noise. 

“I’m a free-lance writer,” I said. “I'd like to 
talk to some of the men, and take a few pictures.” 

“How much are those pictures going to cost us?” 

“They won’t cost you anything. I get paid by 
the magazine for the story.” 

“Yea,” he said, and walked over to an open hy- 


he shouted above the 


drant. He picked up a dipper hanging there, and 
took a drink. I followed him. 
“How about it?” I repeated. He took another 


drink. 
“Well, if you don’t bother the men, go ahead.” 


Later, I thought the incident over. What a de- 
cent guy he had been to let me on the job at all! 
What a stupe I had been! 

I interrupt a man at his work, ask him to stop 
his men from working, go on his premises where I 
may injure myself and make him liable for a dam- 
age suit. 

He didn’t know me from Adam. I might. even 
be a spy from the main office. Why should he do 
anything for me. What was I going to do for him? 

But I was going to do something for him. I 
was going to get his face and name into print. I 
told him, I was a writer. — 

I mulled the word writer over and over, and the 
more I mulled the greater grew my conviction that 
the word writer means more to writers than to any- 
one else. It probably meant nothing to this fore- 
man. 

Besides, what proof did I have that I could 
achieve publication? 

Had. I walked into a business office the same 
way, and said, in order to sell advertising space, 
for example, “I’m here on my own. No magazine 
sent me. I can’t promise you anything definite. I 
can’t show results in less than six months. No, I 
don’t have samples; I don’t have any card.” 

How much space could the best man sell this 
way? 

Oh, I’m a writer. But stop and consider. Ac- 
tually writing is secondary. Primarily I am a busi- 
ness man. I write to earn money. I’m in the busi- 
ness of buying and selling information and enter- 
tainment. 

In return for the time and cooperation various 
people give me, I give publicity. I process the 
information I receive, sell it to magazines. A busi- 
ness man, pure and simple. 

And I had been doing business like a pitchman; 
an open suitcase on a folding chair. No wonder 
people said “Yea!” when I said I was a writer. 

I had stationery printed. Now I write nice legal- 
looking letters before I interview people, and they 
welcome me with open arms. I use the same 
methods on press agents and get reams of copy and 
photos. 

I send my product out with my name and _ busi- 
ness stamped clearly on the outside. Editors have 
remarked about my new look. I don’t know 
whether the trimmings have helped me sell more 
stuff, but the cooperation has increased tremen- 
dously. 

People now believe that [am serious about sell- 
ing words and pictures. 
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TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Journalist, our 
selection, $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, 


Leet. . 
Willard 


See Some of Your Work! 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism 
Department, headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author 
of ‘The Technique of Fiction’’ and other 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. 

Thousands of satisfied clients attest to 
the clear, careful, conscientious criticism 
rendered by Mr. Hawkins. Many of these 
beginners have later made magazine covers 
and book lists. 

You can be confident that qualities of 
craftsmanship and appeal will be complete- 
ly rated. If Mr. Hawkins considers your 
manuscript has prospects of sale, with or 
without revision, his detailed personal re- 
port will include a list of prospective buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; 
over 10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and 
return postage should accompany manu- 
script. 

Special! Add $1.00 for paper-bound co of 

“The Technique of Fiction,” regularly $1.50. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


P. O. Box 711 Boulder, Colo. 
IN 


| WANT TO CONTACT 
NEW WRITERS 


who interested in 
cashing checks of $1 to 


$100, offered daily. The 
easiest way to write for FREE 
pay. No previous experi- lafermation 


ence necessary. No obli- 
gation. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468 - A Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Near 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of ~f 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of sat- 

isfied clients. I may be able to help you see your * 

name in print and make money on your raw material. * 

Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. 4 

WILL HEIDEMAN * 

Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Uim, Minn. * 
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The Young Catholic Messenger, 132. N. Main 
St., Dayton 2, Ohio, announcecs the appointment 
of James T. Feely, former associate editor, as 
editor-in-chief, replacing Don Sharkey, who has 
left the editorial chair to devote his time to free- 
lance writing. The editorial policy will remain 
essentially the same. “We are overstocked on gen- 
eral articles,” Janet Roberts, editorial secretary, 
writes, “but would like to see articles, particularly 
pertinent or interesting to children of our age 
level (12 to 13 years). We are also interested in 
all kinds of short stories, under 200, mystery, ad- 
venture, humor, school life, etc. The stories are 
read in the classroom and should contain nothing 
in violation of the best moral and educational 
principles. There is, however, no reason why this 
fact should detract in any way from the strength 
of the plot.” 


Writers interested in contributing to the Chris- 
tian publications should welcome the opportunity 
to attend the Christian Writers Institute in Chica- 
go, November 10, 11, 12, at 634 South Wasatch 
Ave. 

Negro South, 1241-53 Dryades St., New Orleans 
13, has been discontinued. 


READ WHAT WRITERS ARE DOING 


In Writers’ Journal, a tabloid newspaper of much interest 
to writers .. . what writers are selling ... and to what 
magazine. ‘‘Meet The Editor’’ of a different magazine each 


month, learn of new markets thereby. Read the experiences 
of writers—their troubles in writing may be yours—how they 
corrected them. News of writers’ clubs. Stories on ‘‘know 
how’’ by experienced authors. All the news of the writing 
craft. Enclose 19 for your FREE copy to cover handling and 
mailing. On sale at leading newsstands throughout the world. 


WRITERS’ JOURNAL 
11 W. 42d St. New York 18, N. Y. 


Want an Honest-to-Goodness 
Helpful Criticism of Your 
Manuscript? 

1 AM NOT AN AGENT—BUT | do promise 
to read every word of your manuscript. If 
| think it stinks, | will frankly tell you so 
—but, more than that—l1 will suggest how 
to decontaminate it. At 90 cents a 1000 
words, it’s a darn good service! 


CHARLES R. PRICE 
4110 45th St. San Diego 5. Calif. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assist- 
ance with short’ stories and 
novels. I am helping other writers 
nomad sales—I can help YOU make 
sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


EDITORS readily, neat, accurate, B 0 0 k M S. W ] C 0 mM d 


and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
is your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


fh Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


Every author delights in a best seller, 
but even a book with a limited audi- 
ence can prove profitable when ex- 


. pertly designed and promoted. We 
N welcome mss. of every classification; 
SHORT-SHORT STORIES WANTED our editors are understanding and 


cooperative. Write Dept. G for free 
literature or submit ms. 


VANTAGE PRESS 
35 So. William St., New York 4 


ie Nearly 200 publications are now buying Short-Short Stories 
g —some of them paying high prices. My _ streamlined 
| Course of Instruction has helped many non-professional 
A writers to write and sell this type of fiction. If you 
1S have some writing ability, | can show YOU how to do 
h so. Write for full particulars and easy terms. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


{| POETS: 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 
PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes $25; 
Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS: 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy, $2 a 
year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. 


“THANK YOU! 


Through your expert and professional help, my 


x Dallas 8, Texas novel, THE HARVEST AND THE DAWN, was 
placed. My second one, PRINCE LUCIFER’S 

G GARDEN, will soon be on its way to you.” 

est (Writer's name request) N.Y.C. WILL 

= TYPING YOURS BE THE NEXT ONE? 

es Sixty Cents Per Thousand 

ey Carbon Copy Free — Minor Corrections We are located in the world’s largest publish- 

ng Mailed Flat with Original ing center. Daily, we are in personal contact 

id. MRS. GLEN CANNON with leading editors who make their current 

needs known to us. 
Y. ‘ 


Our expert, friendly aid will help 
you as it has helped hundreds of 
others who have come to us in the 
past fifteen years. 


A Complete Publishing 


Service For Authors 
At Low Cost 


e Let us handle your book e 


Our commission is 10%. Fee for handling or 
for detailed analysis is $1 per 1,000 words, 
up to 10,000—50c per 1,000 thereafter. For 
a manuscript of 3,000 words or less, it’s $3, 
our minimum fee. Return postage should be 
included with each script. 


Complete art and editorial work. 
Author promotion through news- 
= papers, critics reviews, catalogs, 
and direct mail. 

Sales through wholesalers, book- 


For $4 we shall be glad to give your novel an 
evaluation for sales possibilities: WE KNOW 
THE PUBLISHERS’ NEEDS—THEY ARE VAR- 
IED AND URGENT. We can place your novel, 
if it meets editorial demands. 


stores, to libraries, and direct to Writer pays the Express Charges on his ship- 
st I] customers. ment. If mailed it should be Ist Class. 
‘nce 
oe Novels, texts, poetry, pamphlets, There is no fee for established writers—and 


fee is dropped after we make two sales 
for beginners. 


WE HAVE THE MARKETS — WE HAVE 
MADE THE FIRST SALE FOR HUNDREDS 
OF OTHERS — WHY NOT YOU? 


ters}} and juveniles. 
e@ We publish, not just print e 


RT Write for our unusual publishing 
‘and promotion plan. 


=" - MIDWEST PRESS MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 N Street — Trib Bldg. 
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Does Your 
Manuscript 
NEED 
REBUILDING? 


IF YOUR BOOK or short 
story has to be com- 
pletely rebuilt before a 
publisher will accept it, 
and you are unable to 
do this properly yourself, 
you may now have the help of a veteran 
writer who will do the revising for you. 
| have four of my own books in print, 
along with hundreds of magazine stories 
and articles. | have also helped many of 
my clients to get started through my con- 
structive revision aid. 
Write today for complete details of my 
plan, and tell me about your writing prob- 
lems. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


NOTICE TO GAMBLERS 
WITH $1.00 


This is an actual quote from a letter sent 
to Jules Archer by a Los Angeles writer: 


“In my opinion, all other publications on 
writing, creating ideas, marketing, etc., 
should be consigned to one big “A” pro- 
duction bonfire—and your booklet remain 
the sole text available for the beginning 
writer. It would be a Godsend to so many 
bewildered seekers of some kind of authori- 
tative guidance. 


‘Congratulations — and I’m sure, deep 
salaams from each and every grateful reader 
lucky enough and ‘gambler enough’ to 
chance a buck on your advertisement.” 


“How | Developed Ideas for 25 of My Stories, 
Articles Sold to Major Magazines” 
by JULES ARCHER 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Jules Archer 
Pine Plains, N. Y. 

Mail me a copy of your 
Herewith the dollar I’m gambling in the hope 
that it can show me how to make from 1 to 25 
similar sales. 


25 Case Histories. 


ADDRESS 
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C.V. Parkinson Associates, Inc. 


Auihors’ Representation 


¢ We are anxious to see high qual- 
ity book length fiction and non- 
fiction. 


¢ Though we do not handle manu- 
scripts for the very young, we are 
always glad to read works for the 
teen age and adult audience. 


¢ Reports on book length mss. are 
out within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 


Sell the Stories 
You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write ali types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “‘Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and ‘Willow Hill’ by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 

Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1835 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
so and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
sc 


NAME. 


FULL ADDRESS. 


The Author & Journalist 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS! Self-Syndicate Your Photo- 
graphs — People, Scenes, Animals, Sports, News — to 
chains of newspapers. Up to $10.00 for each print 
from each newspaper. More than 12,000 papers in 
U. S. and Canada alone. Send for New, 1949 Folio 
compiled by our staff, “‘How To Self-Syndicate Your 
Photographs.” Includes Self-Syndicate Operation, Sell- 
ing Prices Schedule, Sample Sales Letters To Editors, 
Sample Model Release Forms, 12 Caption Formulas, 
Etc. Complete Folio $2. 00 postpaid—refunded if re- 
quested. Gift copy of “250 Idea-Sources For Photo- 
= jects’ included with Folio if ordered now. 

Features Syndicate, Desk 129, 1990 Como 

Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


INSTANT MARKET FINDER MAP NO. 1—For short- 

short fiction of al! classifications. Over 200 up-to- 
date pay on acceptance markets; instantly available 
without tiresome searching. Pins on wall or folds 
like @ road map. Price $1.00. oe Kay Tennison, 
Berendo Ave., Gardena, Cali 


PLOT CARDS supplies an unlimited number of 
salable plot outlines. $2 postpaid. Money- 
grantee. Plot Criticism and _ collaborative 
pf two of your outlines under 1000 words, 
Crosby, Box 604, Route 3, Miami 38, Fla. 


RARY RESEARCH in all New York libraries 
neglish or foreign languages) accurately, comprehen- 
sively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: expert, reliable 
indexing, proof-reading, copy editing rewriting. Rea- 
sonable rates; reliable, prompt service. Div. B, LI- 
BRARY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 17, 


—a GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free Prospec 
Kleinman, 5146 Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minnesota. 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c, stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill. 


DETECTIVE AND MYSTERY PLOTTING AND WRITING 
—Puzzling questions answered fully. Don’t grope 
blindly. Helpful tips included. One: 25c. Five: $1.00. 
William H. Bushman, P.O. Box 436-A, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


TRADE MAGAZINES. Complete Classified Directory list- 
ing 4364. Every trade, business, profession, hobby 
and interest, $1.50. Commercial Engraving Publish- 
: Co., 34FF North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis 19, 

na. 


Instructions and markets 
315 Third St. West, 


ist 


YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you may 
eorn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or office, 
im @ New Duplicating Service for advertisers. Particu- 
lors Free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 


EJECTED SHORT-SHORTS, POEMS wanted for publica- 


tion in book, nation-wide sale. Wheeler, Box 44, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 


8000 NEW-USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, books, 
writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain list, 10c. 
Courses bought. Thomas Read, Plymouth, Penna. 


AMPLE LESSON con things, 25c. Lucie Steele, 
Espanola, N. Mex 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING. Practical self-help 


tips on methods, markets. $1 postpaid. Dorothy 
Banker, Box 36, Pomona, Calif. : 
SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join THE 


FRIENDSHIP CLUB. 
Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and geod sell 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my this 
magazine, page 26. NATALIE NEWELL, yh se 


HE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create original plots 
from published stories without plagiarizing. Folio shows 
how. Price 50c. Suburban to Chicago. Writecraft 


Service, Gurnee, II. 


OULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color-illustrated 


book “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’ free! Work 
oe" Expect something odd! Pacific, Oceanside, 
a 
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Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writing, 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Money back 
gucrantee. Smith’s, 84 Washington, Peabody, Mass. 


“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,’ Methods, 
Markets, 25c; Side of Writing,” examples, 
markets, 50c; GLORIA PRESS, 19261 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


VERSIFYING FOR A HOBBY: inspiring yet practical 
book; informative, encouraging, stimulating. Money 
back if not delighted. $1.00. Bess Tefft, 1880 Textile 
Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & books, new & 
used, bargain prices. W. Heideman, New Uim, Minn. 


POETS—101 Cash Markets for all kinds of poems, 25c. 
57 Markets for Greeting Card Verse, 25c. Markets 
Texe fillers, 25c. Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, 
exas. 


DOUBLE INCOME 


Write SALABLE — by using a 
“Sherwood BRIEF 


Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your 
writing talent wholly to soundly plotted character 
motivated action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 
A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a character 
story. It consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted 
narrative, exciting description, natural conversation, 
correct lingo, trade names, and sparkling action inci- 
dents—all written expressly for you. From this Brief 
you write your own story in your own words—the 
quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write 
“Sherwood Briefs."’ One Client 
Briefs. A radio writer uses a 


YOUR 
WRITING 


successfully using 
sold 3 stories from 4 
Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 
Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


FOLLOW THE CROWD 


Write today for the 44-page booklet, ‘‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is free on 
request. It gives details of how the D’Orsay Service 
works with writers, and contains vital information, 
not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your 
pocketbook. It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND 
SALES SERVICE, which you should investigate. if you 
really want to learn the “tricks of the trade’’ so 
necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly low 
and convenient. 

CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS 
$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 words; 
and seventy-five cents for each additional thousand 
words (or fraction) thereafter. Thus, a manuscript of 
6,000 words will take a fee of $6.00. 

Brief ‘fillers’ of not over a hundred words each, 
whether poems, jokes, or informative paragraphs, may 
be sent in groups of six for the minimum fee of $3.00. 
The fee for ee of a thousand words 
or so is $3.00 ea 

SPECIAL TERMS FOR LONG MANUSCRIPTS: 
Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words _...- $20.00 


35,000 to 50,000 words $25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words $30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words $35.00 
100,000 to 125,000 words $40.00 
Over 125,000 words $50.00 


The fees given above are inclusive. There is no 
hemes charge of any knid, except, of course, the 
10% commission charged on sales 
OUR NATIONALLY ADVERTISED KIT—Price $5.00 


D'ORSAY SERVICE 


Established 1919 By 


Laurence R. D’Orsay 


AUTHOR ‘’The Profit In Writing’’ ($4.00); ‘‘Writing Novels 


to Sell’’ ($3.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($4.00); 
Can Sell’ ($4.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’’ 


Kenneth E. D’Orsay, Topanga 2, Cal. 
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Published Authors 


Will Help You 


WANT A BOOK GHOSTED An article or a short story? A plot 
idea adapted for SCREEN, RADIO or STAGE? 


Let talented writers help you achieve your writing goal. Recreate 
your characters into living personalities. Revitalize your situations. wm» 
Make your story move as a thrilling vehicle of romance or adventure. 4, 
A STORY THAT WILL SELL. eipt. 


From the cream of Hollywood writing talent | have assembled a Stave 
of writers and critics and story specialists, who have accomplished 
big things in the literary field. All are recognized masters of their 


art. 


ALL HELP IS INDIVIDUAL, and geared to meet the special. re- 


quirement and need of the writer. No classes or mail order courses. 
Experts will direct you in the rewrite of your manuscript, or redraft 
it for you. They will collaborate on story ideas and plots. Or they 
will ghost the story from ideas and plots you supply. 


SEND A MANUSCRIPT for criticism and analysis. Rates are 
reasonable: Up to 10,000 words, $1.00 per 1,000. To 20,000 


words, 75 cents per 1,000. Longer scripts, 50 cents per 1,000. Fees 
for other services—such as complete revision, collaboration, ghost- 


ing—based on amount of help required. 


RECENT SALES include: A Prison Story, ghosted by a staff writer 
and scheduled for film production this fall; Historical book now 


being published. 


Please write details of help wanted. And send a manuscript or two. 
Ask for circular. 


Established in Hollywood since 1939. 


LITERARY SERVICE 
1509 Crossroads of the World — 102-A 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


| 


